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LEADING 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 











McMASTER’S UNITED STATES 
HISTORIES 

Primary - 80.60 School - $1.00 

Devote more space to social evolution thaf to 
war. The progress of civilization is graphically 
portrayed, with a clear, simple, vigorous, and 
well-balanced style. The narratives are well- 
proportioned and touch on all matters ot real 
importance in the founding and building of our 
country. The maps are cemplete and the illus- 
trations numerous, interesting, and authentic. 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 
BookI_ - $0.35 BookII - 80.35 
Book III - 0.40 BookIV - 0.45 


Novel in plan and character, simple and 
teachable. Well graded, with frequent re- 
views. They correlate the leading features of 
the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the 
sentence methods, but require no special prep- 
aration on the part of the teacher. They con- 
tain numerous attractive illustrations. 


RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK 
PartI- - $0.17 PartIIT - 80,22 
This spelling book has been arranged on a 
definite psychological plan. The wor 
fully graded in accordance with the natural 
growth of the child’s comprehension, and the 
words selected’ for each successive year are in- 
creasingly difficult. Throughout, precedence is 


given to common words. Provision is-made for 
thorough drill by means of constant reviews. 


is care- 7 





WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC 
BookI - 80.30 BookII - 80.40 
BookIIrI - - - - - 0.50 

Prepared on the popular and successful spiral 
plan of instruction. The work is easy and practi- 
cal, the subject-matter varied and interesting. 

The idea of magnitude is made prominent, and 

logical mathematical thought is developed. The 

books offer modern examples and modern 
methods, 


NEW CENTURY PHYSIOLOGIES 


Primer- - 80.30 Elementary $0.75 
Intermediate 0.40 HighSchool 1.00 
Oral Lesson Book for Teachers - 1.00 


The latest series, embodying the results of 
recent discoveries, presented in the most modern 
manner. Prepared in accordance with present 
methods, and devoting particular attention to 
the treatment of alcohol and to the subject of 
right living. Indorsed by the W. C. T. U. 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS 
Eight Books or Five Books, 


The first books contain simple stories of 
child-life, but at an early period representative 
selections from the permanent literature of the 
world are introduced, The illustrations include 
color plates, numerous original pictures by the 
best modern illustrators, and reproductions of 
famous paintings. 





RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 

Elementary- $0.50 Complete- $1.00 

A preéminently simple series, with just 
enough physiography for satisfactory teaching. 
Maps on a uniform scale and hundreds of at- 
tractive and truly illustrative cuts. Suitable for 
all grades, combining the best of both the new 
and the old methods of instruction. 


BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT 
PENMANSHIP 
Books, Nos. 1 to 8. Per dozen, 75 cents 
Charts. Persetoffour - - - $1.50 


The system of writing here presented com- 
bines all the advantages of the vertical with the 
speed and beauty of regular slant writing. 
Every copy is sensible and significant, and cor- 
relates with other studies of corresponding 
grade. The inclination of the letters is at the 
angle naturally and unconsciously adopted by 
the child in writing. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
READER— 


EUROPE - - = = = = 80,70 

A supplementary geographical reader giving 

a vivid and interesting account of a trip through 

Europe with the children. Profusely illustrated 

from the author’s photographs. Lays especial 

stress on the human and industrial side of the 

subject, and invests the study of geography 
with new life and charm for the pupil. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


is all its own. 


the year. 


cheapest. 


is like a Thanksgiving Turkey—it has a quality that 


At this season of the year do not forget the little 
ones at school, but see that they are provided with 


Dixon's 


and you will have cause for thankfulness all through 


American 
Graphite 


Pencils 


You should be just as careful in the selection of 
your lead pencil as you are in choosing your turkey. 
It is money well invested to supply your pupils with . 
the best, remembering that the lowest in price is 
not always the cheapest, but the best is always the 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Portrait Portfolio of 


Ten Educational Leaders. 


Each 7x11 inches, like Carbon 
Prints, on the finest coated paper, 
mounted on heavy dark gray paper 
Price of the set, $1.00. 

Hon. Henry Barnard 

Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler 
Prof. Jokn Dewey 

Pres. Chas. W. Eliot 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall 

Hon. Wn. T. Harris 

Prof. Wm. James 

Horace Mann 

Cel. Francis W. Parker 

F. Louis Soldan 

Every teacher wants one or more 
of these Portraits for the home li- 
brary,—even one for such use is 
worth the cost of all. All of them) 
are worthy a place in every school- 
room; nothing else at such small 
cost is so good for school-room 
decoration. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9thSt., N. Y. 





For PAINTBOXES, 


the 3-Color Box, and all other grades, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING PAPERS, Etc., 


and aJl other Drawing and Painting Materials, 
send to Manufacturers and Headquarters for 
quotations. 


F. WEBER & CO., 1125 Chestnut St., Phila 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 


Solves the problems of 
theSeasons, aces. te | 
Moon’s Phases, Tides, | 
Eclipses, Zodiac, ete., ete. 


Write for . ee particulars | 


LAING PLANETARIUM C0. 


(Dept. G), Detroit, Mich. 


Ns 
CATALOGS 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog. Lists 
Teachers’ Periodicals, Supplementary Reading 
300ks, Books on Pedagogy, Teachers’ Libraries, 
School Libraries, oe Sin ngin g Books, Kinder- 
rten Goods, Stencils, Ips and Aids for 
Teachers. Justrevised. Sent free. 


Kellogg’s School Entertainment 
Catalog. New edition adds 150 new books to 
our former excellent list of Drills, Marches, 
Dialogs, Song Books. Special Day ‘Entertain- 
ments, Recitatiors, Cantatas, Operettas. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 














TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 
Hamilten, LocKe and Clark’s 


Good 
Leather 
to $1.50, postpaid. 
Catalogue Free —- 

Send for one. 


Send for sample pages. 


‘Well Printed--Fine Paper—Half- 
inding—-Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Pape 


} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Literal 
The Best Translations 
New i ht Introductions—New Type— 


ell Bound--Convenient for the 


Pocket— ia, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


- RE N C _ BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the _ 
lishers for copies for examination . . 


* WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


SPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 


nd“ . 
3 other Standard Brands 


PERRY4CO.ECLECTIC 
Si cost, and Rogers. 


Co gucliig of mated 
red 


to School Teachers— 


SPENGERIAN PEN GO 
34q Broadway Mew York. 


ALG. Spalding & Bros,, 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


Spalding's Official Athletic Goods are standard of 
quality on are secagnteed as rs b; = ee leading 
organizations controlling spo whic: aria 
adopt spalding’s Goods athe best. " ad 


THE SPALDING Official Aran Base Ball, Official 
Invercoliegiate Foot Bali, Official Gaelic and Associ 
ation Foot Balls, Official Basket B Ball, Official indoor 
Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 

ments, Official Boxing Gl loves. 


Insist upon getting Spaldin 
i anyent ng that i Evstding’ 
»pa. 


andsomely illustrated catalogue of athletic goods mailed 
Sree to any address, 














7 goods and refuse to 
as “Just as good as 


A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Baltimore, Buffalo 


An Agent Wanted 
IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 


F. L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 











Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. ~<<aaiaia 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled. 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 








New York University 


‘WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. ® 


SCHOOL ‘ope 
oO ft furnishing thorough 


professional equip- 
ment for teachers 


PEDAGOGY wishing to fit them- 


selves to become superintendents, prineipale, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Scheols 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Oldest and best knownin U.S. Est. 1855. 
Joun C. RockweEtu, Manager. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 


KELLOG@’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Reliable Teachers’ Aid. Established 1889, Circular for stamp. Call or write. 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 6 East 9th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Sc ools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. *OUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 
FISHER JEAGHERS’ AGENCY 
12 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest 1s making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{f you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington 
’ i h ll Grades with 
ALBANY TEAC HERS AGENCY pil ow ae y ey Sonchons 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
During the winter months there are unexpected vacancies in good 
TEACHERS WANTED ] schools which must be filled on short notice. Candidates being scarce 
there are many excellent opportunities of getting a first class posi- 
® tion. For particulars address 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

HERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENC 
9 


offers the best agency service to be had in the South. NinthYear. 
Terms, Businesslike Methods. Write us. 


























Greenwood 
S.C. 


Reasonable 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, instaliment 
options,and many other desirable features, allof which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. 


610 EmpirefBuilding, 71 Broadway, 
New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


is the title of a unique monthly magazine devoted to an exposition of the principles 
of education. It is now in its twelfth year and has numerous subscribers in every 
state of the Union. Its great value is this—it carries the student forward each year 
thru a Systematic Course in Pedagogy and General Culture. 
ITS DEPARTMENTS-—History of Education—Child Study—History 
of Art and Studies of Famous Paintings—Pedagogy 
Send for new circular describing the course more fully 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 








“IT am glad to indorse EpuvATIONAL FouNDATIONS as a valuable publication for such teachers 
who wish general but systematic work along educational lines.” —Parin. W. B. Gunnison, Erasmus ' 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - - 61 East Ninth Street, New York 










Teachers 
Taught 


and qualified for higher 
positions at increased 
salaries; in spare mo- 
ments, without inter- 
ruption of work or 
my: Three courses: 
view, for exami- 
nation; Normal, 
metbods of teach- 
ing; Special subjects, 


BY MAIL 


9 
Thorough instruction under personal direction of 
John W. Holcombe, formerly Superintendent of Publie 
Instruction in Indiana. Small fees—assured results. 
Write to-day for full particulars, to 
National Correspondence Institute, 
48-76 Second National Bank Building, 
Washington, D. © 


KIPLING IS DEAD 


This is the title of a strong critical article in a recent 
number of the GOOSE-QUILL, the new literary maga- 
zine that is creating such a sensation. The GOOSE- 
QUILL is the most unconventional and fearless maga- 
zine ever published in this country. The GOOSE- 
QUILL is filled from “ kiver to kiver ’’ with virile short 
stories, poems, essays, etc., and artistic illustrations. 
Each month it reprints some famous literary titbit, 
sometimes translated from the French, and often from 
sources little known. This feature makes it unique 
among magazines. For instance, among the interesting 
unabridged reprints in recent issues are OSCAR WILDE'S 
Famous PoEM “ READING GAOL.” SCHOPENHAUER’S 
CEEBRATED “Essay ON WOMEN”? [a fine transla- 
tion]; AMBROSE BIERCE’s TERRIBLE TALE, “ MY 
FAVORITE MURDER.” MICHAEL MONAHAN’S TERRIFIO 
INDICTMENT OF ELBERT HUBBARD. JOHN DAVIDSON'S 
SPLENDID “BALLAD OF A NUN.” GERTRUDE ANTHER- 
TON’S STRONG SHORT STORY, “ ONE OF THE PROB- 
LEMS,” THE FAMOUS CRITICISM, ENTITLED “ SCHLEY, 
DEWEY, MILES, and ROOSEVELT.” ROBERT BUCHAN- 
AN’sS SAVAGE ATTACK ON SWINBURNE and ROSsETTI, 
ENTITLED, “ THE FLESHY SCHOOL OF POETRY,’’ CLAR- 
ENCE DARROW’s WELL-KNOWN DEFENSE OF WALT 
WHITMAN’S MORALTY [NO STUDENT oF WHITMAN 
SHOULD Miss THI8.] 20 cents each, or the 10 reprints 
for $2. Address The Manager, THE GOOSE-QUILL. 
200 Clinton St., Chicago. NOTE—A sample copy of the 
GOOSE-QUILL will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of a dime or stamps. Ask your newsdealer for the 
latest number. I[t is having tremendous sale. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 

















Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipi of 10 cents 





READERS will confer a favor by men 


tioning Taz ScHooL JouRNAL when com 


municating with advertisers. 
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The 


"New Century 
“Gatatecun” & Typewriter 
7 AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 












The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATER- 
IALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS... 


Catalogue sent on application 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 West 18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


fhe E. FABER. 





LEAD PENCILS, 






wen PENHOLDERS, 

4 i : . a COLORED PENCILS, 
AA ee RUBBER ERASERS, 
i a > Etc., Etc., 

} SS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York. 


| GILLOTT’S PENS-< 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 

For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
i eMC) GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, This yp err hy and 
SAVERTICULAR PEN 











91 John 8t., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agext. 












A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you feel all 
** played out,” can’t sleep and 
have no appetite, it nourishes, 
strengthens and imparts new 
life and vigor. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 
Genuine bears name ‘ Horsford’s” on label. 














DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 
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A new edition of. 
this catalog has just 
been issued—-the best one 
and most complete aaa 
3 we have yet pub-! 
lished. 150 new 
books of school en- 
tertainmentthis year 


i The catalog contains fl Xx 


fi a concise description 
{ of each. Sent free 


aA 
- upon request. . | NS 
EL KELLOGG &.00., ff AN 


6x East Ninth St., 


NEW YORK | Malady 
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In Twenty Years we have 
saved the world enough 
labor to build an Empire. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Co.) 
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Delinquent Children in Country 
Homes. 
By FREDERICK WILLIAM COoBURN. 


In an orderly, well-kept farmhouse of “ Number Four,’ 
which is two miles from the “ Village,” two miles from 
the “Center,” and twelve miles from the nearest railroad 
station, two young girls, of fourteen and sixteen respec- 
tively, are being educated. They attend the district 
school—rather a good one even as Maine rural schools 
go;—and there has been great improvement in this state 
since Mr. Stetson made his famous study of the condition 
of country school-houses. The teacher at present in 
charge is certainly not in the class of the incompetent 
but is, on the contrary, uncommonly well qualified to 
teach and to influence the dozen children in her school. 
The girls are both doing remarkably well in their studies. 
Best of all, however, they are getting training in house- 
hold economy under the direction of a kindly, Christian 
woman, are subject during the years of adolescence to 
the influences of a simple, beautiful home life, and of a 
peaceful, unemotional community life. They live among 
people of disciplined temperament and character, in a 
township where they will see very little of the seamy side 
of life. Whether prohibition prohibits or not in this 
state the various forms of intemperance are rarer here 
than in the great cities. 

These children are both delinquents from Massachu- 
setts cities—arrested for petty offences and habitual va- 
grancy, and consigned to the State Industrial School for 
Girls at Lancaster. Thence they were sent on probation, 
in accordance with the provisions of an excellent Massa- 
chusetts law, to round out their minority in a country 
home. Their board is paid at the rate of $1.50 per week, 
with clothing, until in the judgment of the trustees of 
the school, their work is worth their board and clothes. 
It is then optional, of course, with the family with whom 
they are placed to keep them or let them go. They gen- 
erally are kept. These girls and several others in this 
part of the state are under the direct supervision of a 
volunteer visitor who receives them from the school, ar- 
ranges for their reception in families of her neighbor- 
hood, and keeps pretty close watch over their progress 
in home and school. The visitor receives no pay for her 
services, but her traveling expenses are paid. Thata 
good deal is expected of such workers in the cause of 
humanity is to be seen from the following advice as to 
their duties: 

“Tt is not enough to visit a girl occasionally, and then 
put her off one’s mind. The visitor must study each 
case as a physician studies the case of a patient. How 
can we ever put them off our minds? We must exercise 
imagination enough after having visited them to guess 
from what direction temptation is likely to beset them,— 
whether from too much freedom or from too much re- 
straint. Common sense alone will not suffice; uncommon 
sense is too often needed. We must sleep on it and give 
it our first morning thoughts; and if we do not find our- 
selves interested in the girls under our care, we are unfit 
to help them thru. We must establish friendly relations 
with both girls and employer, and sometimes keep up a 
brisk correspondence with both.” 

To return to the charges at Number Four, they are 
enjoying to the full a youth spent in a healthful environ- 
ment. There have been no complaints from the residents 


of any contamination from them. The couple with whom 
they live, childless people of middle age, have become 
deeply attached to them, and will always continue to take 
a protecting interest in them even after the state guar- 
dianship has been declared off. The girls have simply 
been taken out of the criminal class and made self- 
respecting citizens of normal society. 

It seems to me that this system is worthy of the atten- 
tion and study of educators because it involves a princi- 
ple that is bound to be employed a great deal in the 
school community of the future:—the principle of effect- 
ing educational results thru complete change of environ- 
ment. At present the right of the state to remove from 
their home surroundings children who have been caught 
in actual delinquencies is not denied. The time is prob- 
ably not far distant when other abnormalities will be 
lawfully taken out of unfavorable circumstances, and 
placed where they will get a fair chance to grow into up- 
right manhood and womanhood. And we may conjec- 
ture that in school community days the officials of one 
school community having a child with whom they cannot 
deal to advantage on account of irremovable adverse home 
and neighborhood influences will be able to effect his 
transference to more favorable surroundings. The good 
results which are being shown by this Massachusetts sys- 
tem are certainly an encouragement to further efforts in 
the same direction. 

Some general facts about the development of this sys- 
tem, for which I am indebted to Miss Elizabeth C. Put- 
nam, of Boston, who has been one of the most faithful 
and efficient members of the Massachusetts board of trus- 
tees of the Lyman and Industrial schools, may be of in- 
terest. 

Delinquent and neglected children in most ages and 
countries, if not left to shift for themselves as “waifs 
and strays,” have been reared in large institutions. Such 
until very recently has been the case in England and in 
most sections of this country. If a boy in New York 
city is bad, and gets caught, he is sent over to Randall’s 
island, where he is trained under excellent officers and 
instructors until his time is up. The objections are well 
known and unavoidable. His companions are all of the 
same kind with himself and tho he and they are so 
guarded that they cannot do much mischief, the cumula- 
tive influence of a large number of undesirable personali- 
ties is always present. The “gang” spirit is ever there, 
if under repression. 

In France, since 1670, a different system has been em- 
ployed. Starting at first with waifs and foundlings, a 
plan was tried of boarding children out in respectable 
families. Later this was extended to include young vag- 
abonds and other delinquents. In 1761 a report on the 
system contains the following description of its working: 
“The child who thus sees his foster parents laboring 
hard, saving sou by sou to establish their children and to 
become owners of a piece of land; who witnesses their 
precaution in a bad season, their patience in bearing pri- 
vations, and their joys when they can reap the fruits of 
their toil,—this child, we say, who has thru a long series 
of years such an example before his eyes, is ready to bear 
well the apprenticeship of life.” 

More than a century later English educators became 
somewhat discontented with the results of reform school 
administration and made some attempts to introduce the 
plan of boarding out those boys and girls who are fairly 
trustworthy under supervision. The experiment has thus 
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far proved eminently successful. It has been found that 
children who have been boarded out are, on the. average, 
capable of self-support about two years earlier than chil- 
dren of the same class who have been kept in institu- 
tions. In the majority of cases children who have been 
at board with private families up to their fifteenth year 
continue in the same families even after they are free to 
go elsewhere. This desired result is obtained often by 
selecting farmer families near large towns so that the boy 
or girl may ply a trade in town and still go out in the 
evening to the home of his foster parents. 

How well the boarding-out system is regarded in Aus- 
tralia may be conjectured from a recent report of Hon. 
Arthur Renwick to the department of education, New 
South Wales. He states that “the influence of home 
life upon the boarded-out children is becoming more ap- 
parent each year,” and calls especial attention to “the 
decrease in the number of cases of immoral practices, the 
holding of their own in school studies by these children 
in competing with children brought up under parental 
care, and the strong attachment between foster parent 
and child. He also states that the visits of the govern- 
mental inspectors do good, but are not on the whole so 
satisfactory as the local supervision of the lady vis- 
itors. 

The boarding-out system in Massachusetts is now 
twenty-one years old. It was started in 1880 thru the 
efforts of Mr. E. A. Wrightington, at that time secretary 
of the state board of charities. There were then three 
schools at which delinquent and neglected children were 
held: those at Monson, at Westboro, and at Lan- 
caster. It was proposed to take some few of the less ab- 
normal children from each of these institutions and to 
give them in charge of members of a volunteer commit- 
tee, to be placed in properly accredited country homes. 
Both boys and girls were sent out, 268 in the first year. 
Good results began to appear at once. The defects of 
the institutional plan were so evident that this seemed a 


. sure way of overcoming them. One of the visitors, Miss 


Wheldon, who has long had charge of placing and super- 
vising girls in Barnstable county, Massachusetts, wrote 
two years ago: “In 1881 I was asked if I would accept 
the position of visitor for Barnstable county. There 
were then only five girls, all desirably placed. I was 
teaching school at the time, but I agreed to do it by cor- 
respondence as best I could. 

“The work went on increasing from year to year; my 
interest in the girls and theirs in return making it mu- 
tual. Ihave had the care of 236 during the twenty 
years; forty-six of these are now married. 

“T have had many interesting and novel experiences; 
have encountered some hard snowstorms and severe 
weather in keeping appointments and making necessary 
visits. In the early work one girl ran away from her 
home without money. She was pleading her case with a 
lady on the train who was about to pay her fare, when 
the conductor asked: ‘Are you one of Miss Wheldon’s 
girls?’ She replied ‘Yes.’ ‘Then I will put you off 
at West Barnstable and have you sent to her.’ Which 
he did, and I found her another home. 

“Several of my girls having families in this county 
have applied for state girls. Many of them make good 
mothers and good homes.” ‘ 

Just a few statistics as to what is being done to-day. 
In 1901 the Lyman school for boys at Westboro, besides 
placing 114 boys on probation in their own homes, found 
situations where they could be self-supporting for sixty- 
six boys, and sent out twenty-eight to be boarded. Dur- 
ing the year thirty-one boys were returned to the school 
for serious faults, and forty for relocation. It is also to 
be noted that $1,247.17 was collected and turned over to 
the school bank as wages of boys, and placed at interest 
to their credit. 

This last feature of the plan is one that is considered 
very gratifying, tho of course it is not a criterion by 
which to judge the success or failure of placing boys. 
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Beyond money considerations is esteemed a good home, 
where the boy will have an example of thrift and econ- 
omy, and where his moral nature will receive an uplift. 
No boy is ever placed in surroundings which might tend 
to his detriment, simply because the opportunities for his 
making money are greater there. Asa rule if a boy 
stays in a community until he is eighteen years old, he 
continues right there, employed by his former guardians, 
or by neighbors, at wages varying from $150 to $250 per 
year with board. 

Of the whole number of wards of the State Industrial 
School for Girls at Lancaster 313 were, on September 
30, 1901, self-supporting or supported away from the 
school, and but 185 were held there. 

Two typical bad boy cases may be adduced as showing 
what kind of human material the volunteer visitors have 
to look after: 

“A,” at fourteen years of age, was arrested for lar- 
ceny and consigned to the Lyman school. He had been 
living with relatives in one of the large mill towns, had 
spent two years in the county truant school, and was a 
pretty hopeless case in his present environment. At 
Westboro he did not do particularly well, tho he was not 
classified as “vicious.” When the question came up of 
placing him on a farm the superintendent of the school 
let him go with great misgivings, fearing the boy would 
not take kindly to country life. He was given a trial, 
however, in a specially favorable locality. The first re- 
port of his progress was somewhat discouraging, but all 
subsequent reports were alike excellent. The lad re- 
mained in his place until eighteen years of age, when he 
received an extra sum of money for his faithfulness. 
“He immediately made arrangements with his employer 
for another year, and this was repeated until his twenty- 
first birthday at which time he had earned and saved 
$350, besides clothing himself far better than the aver- 
age boy, and purchasing a bicycle. Better even than this 
industry and thrift, he displayed a fixedness of purpose 
and a sturdiness of character that won him the respect 
of the community.” ° 

A less remarkable but not less admirable example may 
be summarized thus: “B” was committed as a stubborn 
child at the age of thirteen years. His mother was dead 
and he had already been arrested for truancy. His tem- 
per was ungovernable, and the teachers in the grammar 
school which he attended could do nothing with him. By 
the Lyman school authorities he was placed with a farm- 
er family in a neighboring state. Within a few weeks 
notification came to the school that the family, fearing 
personal violence from the boy, had put him in the cus- 
tody of the local sheriff. He was returned to the school, 
but at his earnest request was a little later given another 
trial outside. His violent outbursts were repeated and 
he had to be called in once more. He was given several 
further trials. In one place he stayed nearly nine months 
before one of his outbreaks took place. On becoming 
eighteen years of age he went to relatives in a city but, 
finding his temper constantly getting away from him, he 
voluntarily returned to the farming community where he 
had remained longest during his probation. There he 
began to improve, and at twenty-one years, with his tem- 
per partly under control and an eager ambition to work, 
he can to-day be classed among the “ honestly self-sup- 
porting” graduates of the system. 


Such educational effort as that evinced in the fore- 
going cases ought to receive especial commemoration and 
support, for it is intelligent effort, based upon a tenable 
pedagogical theory; and the example of Massachusetts in 
establishing it can be safely recommended to every state 
in the Union which has the needs of urban population to 
consider. True it is that not in every rural community 
are the conditions so favorable as at “Number Four,” 
but the country anywhere affords, other things being 
equal, a better educational environment. “The country 
for children; the city for grown men and- women,” is one 
of Felix Adler’s aphorisms. 
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The Law of Teachers, Schools, and Their Pupils. II. 


By Louis Lande, LL. B., Member of the New ork Bar. 


Administration of Schools. 


The general management of all the schools in this 
state is under the supervision of the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, who is elected by the legisla- 
ture for a term of three years at an annual salary of 
$5,000. 

He is empowered to visit schools in person or by 
deputy, and inquire into their instruction, management, 
and discipline ; to issue teachers’ certificates after ex- 
amination and revoke the same for due cause ; remove 
school commissioners for neglect of duty, and apportion 
the school funds as hereinbefore described. He also has 
general supervision over the state normal and Indian 
schools and is an ex-officio member of the board of regents 
and Cornell university. 

The schools of New York city are under the manage- 
ment of the board of education, which consists of forty- 
six members ; twenty-two being residents of the bor- 
ough of Manhattan, four of the Bronx, fourteen of 
Brooklyn, four of Queens, and two of Richmond. The 
members of this board are appointed by the mayor and 
hold office for five years. There is no salary attached 
to this office. 

The city is again sub-divided into forty-six local school 
board districts, resembling somewhat the old boards of 
trustees, except that they do not possess their powers. 
Each borough is entitled to as many local school districts 
as it has members in the board of education. Each 
board consists of seven members composed as follows : 
five persons appointed by the president of the borough, 
a member of the board of education appointed by its 
president, and the district superintendent, who is en- 
titled to speak on all matters, but has no vote. 

The powers of this board are mainly advisory. They 
can, and it is their duty, to inspect the schools in re- 
spect to everything conducive to the safety, comfort, 
and progress of the pupils, and to the observance of 
the laws in respect to the teaching of sectarian doc- 
trines or the use of sectarian books ; they must imme- 
diately report to the board of education the necessity 
of additional school accommodations with suitable sites 
for the erection of new schools. They also have power 
to transfer or try teachers upon charges, but their de- 
cision is always subject to the approval of the board of 
education. In short, while the charter does not give 
them any power, these local boards exist for the pur- 
pose of voicing the sentiments of the parents, of their 
respective districts, and to bring the conditions of the 
schools in their districts, with which they are supposed 
to be more familiar than the general body of the board 
of education, to its notice. 

The executive officials of the school system in New 
York city are: a secretary, superintendent of school 
buildings who must be an architect of experience and 
good standing, superintendent of school supplies, city 
superintendent of schools and supervisor of lectures. 
All, except the secretary, hold office for six years, and 
may be removed for cause by a vote of three-fourths of 
all the members of the board. The city superintendent 
of schools, who is the highest executive school official in 
the city, has a seat in the board of education and the 
right to speak on all matters before it, but not to vote. 
His duties, as defined by the charter, are “to visit the 
schools and inquire into all matters relating to their 
government, courses of instruction, methods of teaching, 
management, and discipline.” He is also charged with 
the enforcement of the compulsory school law and has 
the right to nominate the attendance officers to the 
board. He assigns the district superintendents to their 
districts and defines their duties. 

The city superintendent, together with eight associ- 
ate city superintendents, constitute the board of super- 
intendents whose duty it is to provide rules and regula- 


tions for the reception of pupils to the schools, their 
promotion from class to class, and transfer from one 
school to another. All text-books, apparatus, and other 
supplies for use in schools must have their approval. 

The Appointment of Teachers. 

The state superintendent of public instruction is 
authorized to issue certificates of qualification to teach. 
Such a certificate is a license to teach in any public 
school in this state, but the school authorities of every 
city have the right to require additional qualifications 
of the teachers they employ, and most of the cities do 
so. 
New York city maintains a regular board of examiners 
to license teachers in the city schools with power to hold 
examinations for the different grades of licenses. A re- 
port of the board of superintendents as to the kinds of 
licenses to be issued by the board and the qualifications 
therefor has just been referred, by the board of educa- 
tion, to its executive committee for consideration. 

The salaries of the teachers, as well as the supervising 
staff, are under the charter left to be regulated by the 
board of education, according to “merit, grade of class 
taught, length of service, and experience in teaching,” 
except that a minimum salary schedule is provided. 

A fund for the retirement of teachers has been pro- 
vided, consisting of 5% of all excise moneys collected by 
the city, together with all the fines and deductions paid 
by the teachers and all the bequests and legacies which 
may be left to it. 

Any teacher who has taught school for thirty years, 
of which twenty were spent in New York city, and has 
reached the age of sixty-five years, and has become in- 
capacitated from teaching any further, may be retired on 
half pay, which, in the case of a teacher, is to be no less 
than six hundred or more than one thousand dollars a 

ear. 
: The pension system having been established, pursuant 
to a law passed by the legislature in 1894, only applies 
to teachers who apply for retirement after the law took 
effect. A special statute passed in 1900, placing thirty- 
three teachers, who retired in 1892, on the pension list, 
was declared unconstitutional by the court of appeals last 
May, on the ground that such a law comes directly with- 
in Article 3, section 28, of the constitution prohibiting 
the legislature from granting any extra compensation to 
any public officers. 
The Admission of Pupils and Methods of Instruction. 

“The schools of New York city shall be free to all 
persons over four and under twenty-one years of age 
residing in said city, under such regulations not in con- 
flict with the general school law of the state, as the 
board of education shall prescribe, provided, however, 
that no child under six years shall be received in said 
schools except in kindergarten classes.” Charter, sec- 
tion 1056. 

Every child, to use a legal maxim, “ must have his day 
in school.” Still the legislature and the school officials 
have power to provide reasonable regulations for the 
admission of children to the schools, and to their con- 
duct and treatment therein. The public health law 
absolutely prohibits any school from admitting children 
or persons who are not vaccinated as students or teach- 
ers and such laws have always been sustained by the 
courts. 

Teachers are given the right, and it is their duty, to 
enforce the rules and regulations adopted by the board 
of education for the government of schools and to main- 
tain discipline. And since the teacher, for the time 


being, stands in loco parentis to the pupil, he may inflict 
corporal punishment without being criminally liable, ex- 
cept that such punishment has been abandoned by all 
progressive teachers, and is prehibited by the by-laws‘of 
the board of education. 
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The power to suspend or expel a pupil from school for 
sufficient cause is lodged generally in the boards of edu- 
cation and if they act in good faith they are not legally 
liable for an error of judgment. 

Some states provide for separate schools for colored 
children and in many Southern states the constitutions 
make such separation mandatory. If these colored 
schools afford equal privileges and educational facilities 
as the white schools no constitutional rights are in- 
fringed by the separation; but if these separate schools 
are not so provided, colored pupils cannot legally be ex- 
cluded from other schools, and a writ of mandamus will 
lie to compel the school authorities to receive the pupils 
debarred from their educational privileges. It has been 
held in California, for instance, that a Chinese pupil 
cannot be excluded from school. 

The law which allowed school authorities in the state 
of New York to establish separate schools for colored 
children was repealed in 1900 by a statute, which 
reads : 

“No person shall be refused admission into, or be ex- 
cluded, from any public school in the state of New York 
on account of race or color.” 


Subjects in Which Instruction is Allowed or Directed. 


The practice of opening school every day by reading 
from the Scriptures has been attacked many times as 
sectarianism. Generally, however, the constitutionality 
of this practice has been upheld in all the states, except 
Wisconsin. 

The following is the provision of the New York char- 
ter, which is here cited in full: 

Section 1151. “No school shall be entitled to or re- 
ceive any portion of the school moneys in which the re- 
ligious doctrines or tenets of any particular Christian or 
other religious sect shall be taught, inculcated or prac- 
ticed, or in which any book or books, containing compo- 
sitions favorable or prejudicial to the doctrines of any 
particular Christian or other religious sect, shall be used, 
or which shall teach the doctrines or tenets of any other 
religious sect, or which shall refuse to permit the visits 
and examinations provided by law. But nothing herein 
contained shall authorize the board of education to ex- 
clude the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, or 
any selections therefrom, but it shall not be competent 
for the board to decide what version, if any, of the Holy 
Scriptures, without note or comment, shall be used in 
any of the schools, provided that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be so construed as to violate the rights of 
conscience, as secured by the constitution of this state 
and of the United States.” 

By a special law passed in 1894 it was made the duty 
of all school officers to teach the nature of alcoholic 
drinks and other narcotics and their effects on the hu- 
man system as thoroly as are other branches in all the 
public schools. Schools violating this provision of the 
law are deprived of their proportion of the school fund, 
and teachers who wilfully refuse to teach this subject 
are liable to have their license revoked. 

It is also made the duty of every principal or other 
person in charge of any school, public or private, having 
more than 100 pupils, to have fire drills at least once a 
month. The violation of this law is punishable by a 
fine of $50. 

School authorities are directed by law‘to provide a 
flag for every school-house and to display such flag dur- 
ing school hours and on legal holidays, and the super- 
intendent of public instruction must prepare a program 
for the use of public schools for a salute to the flag on 
each morning with special exercises for the observance 
of national holidays. 

Special exercises tending to encourage the planting 
and preservation of trees and shrubs must be held in all 
schools on the first Friday of May in each year—known 
as Arbor day. The program for these exercises is also 
prepared by the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

School authorities are also authorized to teach draw- 
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ing, music, and kindred subjects, and to raise the mon- 
eys necessary for this purpose. 

The legal school year is 160 days, inclusive of legal 
holidays and exclusive of Saturdays. 


OPI 
Notes on Philippine Geography. 


By Supt. Henry S. TOWNSEND, Mindanao, P. I. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Peoples of Mindanao and Adjacent Islands. 


The peoples of Mindanao and adjacent islands may be 
considered in three classes—the pagans, the Mohamme- 
dans, and the Christians. The differences among these 
peoples seem to be more the result of difference of re- 
ligion and political conditions than of race, with the ex- 
ception of the Mamanuas of Surigao Province. 

Until about the year 1350 all the inhabitants of Min- 
danao are supposed to have been pagans. About that 
time Mohammedan missionaries, having made notable 
conversions in the aristocracies of Borheo and Sulu, 
reached Cottobato, where the Sultan of the Maguindanaos 
was met and converted to the Mohammedan religion. 
From that day to this Arab missionaries have been on 
the island preaching and teaching the religion of Mo- 
hammed. 

During the Holy week of 1521 one of the priests of the 
party of Maghallanes said mass at a point near the mouth 
of the Agusan river, still marked with a suitably in- 
scribed monument. This was probably the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Mindanao. Thus the weak 
Malayan religion was caught between the upper and 
nether mill-stones of Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
with the result that, at the present time, there is but 
little left of it, and that among nearly all tribes living in 
the hill and mountain regions. 

The Pagan Tribes. 


The Mamanuas, of Surigao Province, are not Malayans, 
but Negritos. They are human beings of about the low- 
est type to be found on the island of Mindanao, and are 
estimated to number only about 500. 

The Minobos are the strongest of all the Malayan 
pagan tribes of this island. They probably number 30,000, 
tho this number is scarcely more than a guess. They 
live in the valley of the Agusan river and in the hill re- 
gions on both sides of this river almost from its head to 
its mouth. They are also found in the hills northwest of 
Sarangani bay. They are a simple people, industrious 
as far as their simple wants will justify industry, and 
given largely to agriculture. In some places they grow 
rice, but for the most part hemp furnishes them their 
living. 

The Mandayas occupy the country about the head 
waters of the Agusan river. They are about half as 
numerous as the Manobes whom they resemble in char- 
acter and habits. They live in Davao province. 

Probably next to these two tribes in numbers are the 
Subanos, who occupy the interior of Zamboanga. and 
Dapitan provinces. Their numbers are so little known 
that I am not able to estimate them. They are a simple, 
primitive people, with few wants and no ambitions. They 
get their living from hemp and forest products, trad- 
ing largely with the Christianized Filipinos and with the 
Chinese. 

After these tribes come the Bagobos, the Bilanes, the 
Tagacolos, and a number of smaller tribes in Davao prov- 
ince, and the Tirurayes, of Cottobato. 

The pagan tribes are all of a very low grade of civili- 
zation. Politically they have not yet reached the feudal 
stage of development, being governed by petty chiefs, 
each with a few followers, so that each ethnic tribe may 
be said to be composed of a large number of political 
tribes. These tribes do some fighting among themselves, 
but seldom trouble the Christians, and never the Mo- 
hammedans. On the other hand, they suffer greatly at 
the hands of these latter classes of the population. They 
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do not live in large towns for fear of the Mohammedans, 
who have only lately learned from the Christians that it 
is more profitable to rob them by trade than by piracy. 
Still, it should be said that honest and fair trade with 
the pagans is nearly impossible, on account of their lack 
of the wants of even semi-civilized peoples. 


The Mohammedans. 


The word Moro is a Spanish word signifying Moham- 
medan. It is as logical to speak of the Christian lan- 
guage, for instance, as of the Moro language. The 
Moro population is made up of many tribes, speaking 
various dialects, and of varying degrees of civilization. 
Altho their common religion has tended to bind them 
together and to develop among them some sort of feudal 
government the passage from the tribal to the feudal 
stages has not been completed by any means. In fact, it 
has scarcely begun on Mindanao, tho greater progress 
has been made in Sulu. So far from the Moros being 
one people they are made up of tribes often hostile to 
one another. They live on the Rio Grande de Mindanao 
and its branches, from its mouth almost to its source, 
but their numbers in this region are said to be small com- 
pared with the numbers living on the highland in the 
region about Lanao. 

They occupy also the coasts of the Celebes sea and 
the west and north coast of the island from Zamboanga 
to a point near Dapitan, and again the coasts in the region 
of Iligan. In the neighboring island of Basilan we have 
the best illustration of the difference of Moro tribes, the 
Yacanes being commonly called “wild Moros,” so much 
lower are they in the grade of civilization than the other 
Moros of the same island. The Moros are a strong peo- 
ple, as a class, and, having a common bond in their relig- 
ion, to which they cling with great tenacity, seem to 
promise well in the way of future progress and develop- 
ment. : 

Christians. 


The Christian population of Mindanao is located at the 
south end of the western peninsula of the island, on the 
north coast from the middle of Dapitan province to 
Surigao, excepting a short strip between Iligan and Mis- 
amis, and on the east coast from Surigao, becoming less 
and less dense to the southward, and at Caraga ceasing 
to be the prominent part of the whole population, even 
on the coast. This class of the people represents some 
conversions of the native pagan tribes, but, for the most 
part, is composed of immigrants from the more northerly 
islands. Nearly all speak the Visayan language, except 
those of Zamboanga, who were so much mixed that, hav- 
ing no language in common, they adopted Spanish, which 
they mixed with other words, and adapted to their own 
uses, 

The Christian people of Mindanao are, to some extent, 
an agricultural people, but make their living largely by 
trading with the pagans. 

From earliest childhood they are told the stories of 
wars with the Moros, much as the boys in America have 
been told stories of Indian fighting, and with similar re- 
sults, except that Moros, being more numerous, excite 
more fear. A significant sidelight is thrown on the 
relation between Christian and Moro in this region by 
the fact that, shortly before the American occupation, 
Spain entered into solemn treaty obligations that Moros 
should not be persecuted for their religion. Teachers 
never had a better opportunity to do humanity a service 
in teaching fair dealing and toleration among peoples—in 
a word, the Golden Rule—than they have in thisdivision. 


Valleys of Mindanao. 


There are two large valleys on Mindanao and they lie 
along the Rio Grande de Mindanao and the Agusan river. 
The lower part of the Rio Grande valley is said to be 
forty miles wide. The land is low and fertile, producing 
excellent crops of rice, sugar-cane, etc. The river is a 
sluggish stream, rising and falling with the tides suffi- 
ciently to flood and drain much of the land for the five 
miles nearest its mouths. There are evidences sufficient 
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to satisfy those who have seen them that the Rio Grande 
formerly ran into Sarangani bay, and that the ridge 
which turned it to its present course was lifted up in 
quite recent times. The upper part of this valley is nar- 
rower and is bounded by low hills. Adjoining valleys 
run from the mountainous regions on both sides. This 
valley region is occupied by the Moros known as the 
Maguindanaos. = 

The valley of the Agusan is much narrower ; than that 
of the Rio Grande. As has been said, the region about 
the head of this valley is occupied by the Mandayas, and 
the main part of the valley, as well as the adjoining hills 
and little valleys, is occupied by the Manobos. The land 
along this river seems a little higher than that along the 
Rio Grande. It is fertile, growing good crops of rice 
and other crops where cultivated. Near the mouth of 
the Agusan are considerable forests of sago palm. From 
this palm the Filipinos get a kind of flour, or starch, 
which they use for making bread. 

In 1892 a tract of land, 10 by 15 miles, situated on the 
Agusan river and about 69 miles from its mouth, sank 
probably 50 feet, tho exactly how high it was before it 
went down is not known. This land is now under water 
and forms what people up there call the “ Great Swamp.” 
Thru this swamp one can wind with a small boat among 
the tops of huge trees, some of them still living and grow- 
ing. The smaller villages of Mindanao are too numerous 
for description in this circular and belong rather to the 
local geography than to that of the island as a whole. 


Highlands of Mindanao. 


There are two notable highlands tolerably well known 
on Mindanao. One of these may be said to have its cen- 
tral part about the headwaters of the Rio Grande and 
the Tagaloan river. It extends northward to the Maca- 
jalar bay, broken by the rivers Tagaloan and Cagayan. 
The northern part of this highland shows unmistakable 
evidence that it has been lifted out of the sea. It is 
occupied by pagans, some of whom are of doubtful tribes. 
With these tribes the Moros of the south and the Chris- 
tians of the north carry on a very profitable trade, the 
Moros buying chiefly gutta-percha and the Christians 
hemp. The other great highland is that about Lanao. 
This is a high fertile region, inhabited by Moros, a branch 
of the Maguindanaos. 


Mountains of Mindanao. 

Little is to be added to the information concerning the 
mountains to be gained from an ordinary map of Min- 
danao. Mount Apo is a high volcano near Davao. The 
only evidence of activity it shows is steam, which it 
almost constantly emits. Another volcano is located on 
Balut island, south of Sarangani strait. In passing the 
island three times I have seen no evidences of activity 
and think there is probably but little. The little island 
of Camiguin has two volcanoes, one very notable. This 
broke out on the beach about 30 years ago and has now 
built up for itself a mountain heap of broken lava stone 

erhaps a thousand feet high. This is a smoking, steam- 
Ing mass, with vegetation already creeping up its sides. 


Industries. 

The industries of the island are indicated by its chief 
products, which are: hemp, copra, rice, and forest pro- 
ducts, such as timber, gutta-percha, cinnamon, dammar, 
etc. 

Commerce. 

The principal commercial towns on the island are: 
Surigao, Cagayan, Zamboanga, and Cottobato. Surigao 
is a collecting and distributing center for the hemp in- 
dustry of the territory from the mouth of the Agusan 
river to Surigao and down the east coast to the region of 
the 8th parallel. The trade of the Agusan valley is 
divided between Surigao and dealers from Cebu, who 
have agencies in Butuan. Cagayan is the trade center 
for the highland, on the edge of which it is located. 
Cottobato is the trade center for the forest products of 
the Rio Grande valley. Trade in all these places means 
barter much more than purchase and sale. Zamboanga 
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1s a collecting and distributing port for the trade with 
Singapore. The outward trade of Surigao and Cagayan 
is chiefly thru Cebu and Iloilo with Hong Kong. 

About the coasts of Mindanao, as elsewhere in the 
Philippines, only in a greater degree, the business is car- 
ried on largely by merchants going with their goods 
aboard their own or their chartered vessels to the various 
ports to barter or to buy and sell, as circumstances dic- 
tate. 

For information concerning the history of the island I 
wish to refer teachers to Foreman’s “The Philippine 
Islands,” or some similar work. Only a little connection 
is required in a geography class, but the more the teach- 
er knows of the subject the better he can make that con- 
nection. 

P. 3. 

The Surigao straits and the narrow passages between 
islands in that region have in them many whirlpools, some 
scarcely larger than nickles, and others large enough to 
turn steamers violently out of their courses. Why? 


CEPIN 
Why and How to Teach Latin. 


(Continued from last week. ) 


Some public school teachers, who have learned only 
the Italian (Roman) method and cannot teach the Eng- 
lish because they do not know the rules for pronouncing 
their own language, scare their pupils into studying the 
Italian method by telling them that colleges require pre- 
paration in the Roman method as a condition of admis- 
sion. Such statements are absolutely false; no college 
demands any particular method of pronunciation as a 
condition of admission. 

If a pupil who has mastered the English method en- 
ters a college that uses the Roman he will find his knowl- 
edge of the English a very great advantage to him, 
and he can easily learn in a week enough Italian to be as 
good a Roman as any of the dagos. 

Besides all colleges do not use the Italian (Roman), 
tho many, and perhaps most Iowa colleges, do. But this 
proves nothing if there is no good reason for it. Fads 
are just as rampant in colleges as in other schools, and I 
think more so because less restrained by criticism. And 
besides there is some excuse fora college. It has a right 
to assume that its students have mastered English 
before entering, and if the dear old professor of Latin 
wants to teach a pronunciation that will enable him to 
more clearly illustrate his hobby on the euphonic changes 
of stem roots, tho absolutely without practical value, 
I don’t know but he should be allowed to do it, provided, 
those students have the English already fixed in their 
minds so they can properly pronounce Latin words 
after leaving college. 

But anyone who first learns to pronounce Latin words 
by the Italian or continental method never will pro- 
nounce them correctly when used in English sentences, 
because he cannot overcome the habit required. Take 
your dictionary and compare the pronunciation of the 
doctors, lawyers, and druggists and see if this is not so. 
Especially try the doctors on the names of diseases and 
of drugs. : 

It is the duty of the public high schools to round out 
and complete the English education of its pupils; and 
correct pronunciation of English being one of the most 
desirable accomplishments, the high school should teach 
only the English method, and especially if its pupils are 
intended for a college that teaches only the Roman. 

Since the English method may properly be used in the 
class-room and is the only proper method to be used out- 
side of the class-room it certainly ought to be taught 
somewhere. And, since the Roman method can properly 
be used only in the class room, never outside, and is not 
required anywhere, why waste any time on it ? 

But then the Roman method is an arrant fad and like 
all other fads is not founded upon reason and cannot 
therefore be overturned by argument because faddists 
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are not amenable to reason and it is useless to argue with 
them. 

Latin as a separate language is of little practical 
value because no people use it, and therefore teachers 
who teach it as such, that is, who give it a separate pro- 
nunciation, and teach its grammar independently of 
English grammar, are wasting the time of their pupils. 
But taught as an English study it is more practical and 
useful than any other study except mathematics, because 
it teaches the pronunciation, the meaning, and the gram- 
mar of English, the language of America, our lan- 
guage.” 

The writer does not pretend to a knowledge of peda- 
gogy, of Latin or of grammar, but he owns a dictionary 
and having noticed that most graduates of high schools 
and colleges uniformly mispronounce English words of 
Latin origin, it has occurred to him that there is some- 
thing wrong in their education. It seems to him that 
after wrestling with Latin four or five years they ought 
to be able to use a Latin word or quotation without 
stumbling over it and breaking their necks, so to speak, 
and smashing the dictionary into “smithereens.” If 
they cannot study Latin without injury to their English, 
would it not be better to omit Latin entirely? So he 
has written down the foregoing opinions and arguments 
for the perusal of parents, and of pupils who study or 
intend to study Latin, hoping they will receive the 
earnest consideration of those interested and so tend to 
promote the study of Latin in a practical way. 


PAN 
Scottish F.ducation. 


In an article entitled “ Politics and Education,” written 
by Mr. A. Birrell, K. C., and taken from the English 
Schoolmaster, the Scotchman’s boast of education seems 
to suffer rather a drawback. At this same time the edu- 
cational idea in England was far from dominant : 

“We are often told that in Scotland things were very 
different. They were nothing of the kind. From 1698 
to 1802 the parochial schools of Scotland were totally 
neglected and in a hideous plight. Parochial schools 
there were; and in that respect Scotland was ahead; but 
the ‘heritors,’ or landed proprietors, at whose expense the 
schools were erected, had allowed them to become verit- 
able hovels, whilst the teacher was usually some scare- 
crow of a ‘stickit minister.’ The means taken in Scot- 
land during the eighteenth century to help to enlighten 
the ‘intolerable strain’ of maintaining this beggarly 
establishment cannot be recommended to the farmers on 
our county councils, for chief among them was included 
‘cock-fighting, a genial pastime now forbidden by the 
law. Each pupil brought a cock or paid a fine. The 
cocks that would not fight were devoured by the hungry 
dominie. No small deference, so we read, was paid in a 
Scottish parochial school during this period to a pupil 
who had brought a winning cock under his arm. The 
little ragged wretch experienced some of the sensations 
of ‘a blue.’ In 1802 an act was passed ‘organizing’ the 
parochial schools of Scotland, and establishing ‘one 
authority ’—the Presbytery. The maximum salary of a 
teacher was fixed at £23 per annum, nor was his house 
ever to contain more than two apartments, ‘the but and 
the ben,’ and if dismissed by the ‘one authority’ he had 
no appeal. If the children of the poor were educated in 
Scotland during the eighteenth century, they were not 
indebted for it either to the wisdom of the state or the 
public spirit of the lairds.” 


EXPN 


In Germany the hygienic inspection of schools is each 
year becoming more thoroly organized. A recent decree 
provides for asystem of inspection which allows no school, 
no matter how small, to remain more than five years 
without minute examination by the “school physician. 
This inspection is made more frequent wherever it is 
needed and reports are made concerning the health of 
the pupils, light, heat, water, number of pupils, etc. 
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Presentation of Wholes: 
Theory and Practice. 


By W. W. SpesrR, Chicago. (Author of Speer’s Arith- 
metics.) 

(Synopsis of address before recent Convention of Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction. ) 

Evolution is the guide to improvement in educational 
work. Instead of trying by experiment what methods 
may be successful we should study to know the laws 
which determine what must be successful and test all 
procedures by principles. 

The study of the evolution of life suggests the first 
principle of education; viz.: that right feeling is funda- 
mental. Right feeling necessarily expresses itself in action. 

A generalization from the law that the development of 
life, in whatever form it manifests itself—art, literature, 
science—is the result of the evolution of a simple whole 
into a complex one, by a continuous differentiation and 
integration gives the principle that wholes should be 
presented. Otherwise the natural action of the mind is 
interfered with. Hold to this law of development and 
many vexed questions disappear. 

The method of one science becomes the method of all. 
Thinking is not one thing in botany, another in mathe- 
matics, and another in literature. Advance is always 
from the vague and indefinite whole to the fuller and 
more definite one. Parts are not to be examined until 
the whole has been surveyed. 

Trying part by part to make a finished drawing before 
an image directs the hand; counting and measuring part 
by part before any vision of the whole has entered the 
mind; commenting and questioning line by line as the 
child reads; each tends to close the mind to reality and 
acts as a cloud to render the truth invisible. The whole 
for us is that which absorbs us. It is the free activity of 
the learner in analyzing and relating that from day to 
day gives new and fairer wholes. 

The evolution of the art of expression suggests the 
principle that expression should be acquired by uncon- 
scious imitation. The child is born into a world of 
thought and expression presented together, as wholes. 
To preserve them as wholes in the school-room the learner 
should be surrounded by the means of free expression 
that the attitude of his mind may become creation. 

Present details, make demands which interfere with 
the personal expression of the child in selecting one 
thing from the connection of things and relating and re- 
relating it to something else and you violate the law 
which engenders right feeling. Ignoring one principle 
makes all in a degree inoperative. 

In education as in affairs of church and state we 
should be tolerant of trifles for the sake of the vital 
truth. But a violation of a law of growth is not a trifle. 
Character is not a matter of chance. Avoiding a false 
finality is no excuse for ignoring the truth which is 
accepted, for nullifying theory by indifferent practice. 

We need not be blown hither and thither by every 
wind of doctrine because we test ourselves more and 
more by higher standards. 

The increasing desire of teachers to bring practice into 
harmony with law is a hopeful sign. All over the coun- 
try there are teachers, studious, sincere, self-sacrificing, 
standing undismayed in the midst of ignorance and self- 
ishness, and this being so, tho progress is not always in a 
straight line, the resurrection is every day going on. 

“The wages of sin is death” and no sin is greater 
than that of soulless compliance and rigid uniformity. 

Christ did not impose a new set of rites and ceremonies, 
but he set up the supreme test of the law of love. 

EXPON 

Italian educators are interested in the movement to 
establish a traveling library system in connection with 
the National library in Florence. By request a 25-volume 
library has been shipped to Florence to illustrate the 
kinds of libraries adapted to this use and the methods of 
lending them by the Library of the State of New York. 
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It will now be possible for an American student so- 
journing in Paris to pursue his French studies in the 
International Guild and receive credit for the work done 
when he returns to Chicago university, thanks to Dr. 
Harper who has added the school to those already in affili- 
ation with the university. 


Glacier Power. 

Engineers from Boston have been sent to Tacoma and 
Seattle to begin work on a project which has for its chief 
aim the harnessing of the waters of the Payallup glacier 
on Mount Tacoma, Washington, for commercial purposes. 
It is said that, if successful, this will be the first instance 
where glacial waters have been used directly to provide 
power. The plan is to construct from the glacier a flume 
fourteen miles long thru which a head of water will flow 
sufficient to generate 50,000 horse-power. The water in 
running thru the flume will drop 600 feet and thru pen- 
stocks will be diverted into turbines connected with elec- 
tric generators. A three-phase alternating current will 
be transmitted at high voltage to Tacoma and Seattle. 


Does Ether Move with the arth ? 


The existence of ether, the exceedingly thin medium 
which is supposed to fill all interstellar space and to per- 
meate what is commonly know as matter, has been assumed 
in order to account for the phenomena of light. Light is 
regarded as a vibration of the ether, the different colors 
being attributed to waves of dissimilar length. Hertz 
waves, which are believed to be concerned in wireless 
telegraphy, are very much longer than light waves but 
they travel at the same speed. 

Since the earth in its journey around the sun flies at 
the rate of nineteen miles a second, this question suggests 
itself: Does the ether accompany it or remain stationary? 
In the former case the ether in a room like a scientific 
laboratory would stay still. In the latter case it would 
flow thru it with a tremendous velocity. Ether is called 
“imponderable,” because it apparently has no weight and 
offers no resistance to the movements of the planets or 
even to such light, gauzy objects as comets and nebule. 
But if there is any such thing at all, either it does move 
or it does not. As long ago as 1887 two American physi- 
cists—Michelson and Morley—devised a test which it was 
hoped might settle this question. They employed for 
that purpose a certain optical apparatus, which was first 
placed so that light rays would pass thru it in the direc- 
tion of the earth’s movement and then they fixed it in a 
position at right angles thereto. They carefully watched 
for any difference in the effects upon the rays but discov- 
ered none. Altho they reached no positive conclusion, 
they were inclined to interpret the failure to signify that 
the ether moves with the earth. 

New tests by new methods were reported by Lord 
Rayleigh at the last meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The principle on which 
the experiment was.conducted cannot be explained in 
simple language, but the apparatus itself consisted of a 
liquid column (water or carbon bisulphide) thirty inches 
long placed between two “Nicol” prisms. A beam of 
light was made to traverse these when the column was in 
different positions. No difference was detected in the 
behavior of the light. As yet Lord Rayleigh hesitates to 
say that the experiment proves anything, because there 
may have been some undetected fault in the apparatus. 
Apparently, tho, the lack of result means the same as did 
Morley and Michelson’s failure. 

Several physicists have asserted that if the ether is 
stationary in space and a current of it flows thru the 
earth in consequence of the latter’s own movement, then 
all material objects should change their shape impercep- 
tibly when turned a part way around. A foot rule, for 
instance, should not in the morning have the same length 
as at noon. Lord Rayleigh referred to this the other 
day and said that it would be impossible to prove the 
doctrine, perhaps, but the latter had a basis of sense. 
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Dr. Atkinson’s Successor. 


Let us hope that the promotion of Dr. Elmer B. Bryan 
to the position of superintendent of education for the 
Philippines will put an end to the disagreements that 
have so seriously interfered with the development of the 
school system in the archipelago. It is reported that the 
appointment of Dr. Bryan was requested by the Filipino 
teachers, was endorsed by native leaders in the insular 
affairs, and had the hearty support of Gen. James F. 
Smith. All these things, of course, do not establish fit- 
ness to organize, develop, and strengthen a system of 
public education under the trying and complicated con- 
ditions existing in the Philippines. But they do give 
some assurance of harmonious co-operation. Moreover, 
Dr. Bryan has demonstrated considerable ability in get- 
ting the training of teachers under way in the isles. If 
he will display equal resourcefulness and force in his new 
office, Governor Taft may well congratulate himself on 
his good fortune. From a professional standpoint, the 
method of appointment certainly was not satisfying, tho 
the result may be the best that could be looked for. 

THE JOURNAL wishes Dr. Bryan all success in the ar- 
duous task before him. His popularity with the teach- 
ers, and his gratifying experience in his educational work 
at Manila give promise of a speedy adjustment of the 
dissensions and difficulties still existing in the educational 
department. Dr. Bryan will have the hearty support of 
the superintendents of tried ability and wisdom. 

Of Supt. Mason S. Stone, of Manila, and Supt. 
Henry S. Townsend, of Mindanao, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
can speak with an assurance, born of personal friend- 
ship and extensive acquaintance with their educational 
work. Few men are more abundantly fitted by tem- 
perament, character, and peculiar experience in school 
administration for the posts they occupy. With these 
men in thoro sympathy with him, and ready to co-operate 
and advise with him, Dr. Bryan enters upon his work 
under the most encouraging auspices. 


PIN 
The Philippines Trouble. 


The charges against the educational department in 
the Phillippines have been thoroly investigated. These 
were: that the authorities were in absolute ignorance of 
conditions in the provinces when assigning teachers; that 
promises of the full privileges of the military commissary 
had been disregarded and the government had broken 
faith by paying salaries in local currency instead of gold. 

The results of the investigation were indorsed by Gov. 
Taft, who writes: 

Manila, September 16, 1902. 

I have not the slightest doubt that a number of teachers 
in the Philippine Islands have been subjected to hardships 
which might reasonably cause complaint. It is inevitable 
that when coming into a new and undeveloped country like 
this, even tho he carries much of the missionary spirit with 
him, unless he is unusually optimistic in his nature, he should 
find much in the first six months to complain of. It was 
inevitable, too, in the organization of such a large system as 
the educational system of these islands, that there would be 
defects bearing hardly on the teachers which only time could 
cure. It is inevitable only that some of the teachers should 
be assigned to good places and that other teachers should 
be assigned to less comfortable places, and that the latter 
teachers in many instances might be equally deserving; but 
the inequality must certainly give rise to complaint. The 
difficulties about the currency have been met, but the rapid 
fall of silver was something which could not be anticipated, 
and which it took time to make provision to meet. All the 
civilian employes, as well as the members of the Commission, 
have suffered by this fall. 

I am quite sure from some investigations that the teachers 
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have become much more reconciled to their situation than 
they were before, and that the civil commissary is doing 
much better work. We are beginning now to receive the 
small steam vessels which we ordered for interisland com- 
munication and by January 1 shall have the whole fifteen. 
With these the work of the civil commissary can be made 
much more efficient. The situation in the department of 
— instruction is not very different from that in the other 
epartments of the island. Patience is needed on the part 
of everyone while the injustices, inequalities, and other 
defects are being remedied. The school teachers, more than 
any of the employes, need the missionary spirit. It is not 
an easy life, and I do not think it has ever been represented 
by any one with authority to be an easy life, but it has 
to those who have a proper spirit for teaching a fascination 
that makes up for the lack of many luxuries enjoyed in a 
settled country like that of the cities and towns of the 
United States. WILLIAM H. TaFt, Civil Governor. 


OPW 
Socialism and Education. 


That education tends towards socialism is the belief of 
a yearly growing number of people. It may not be the 
socialism desired by many dreamers, but one resting upon 
the fundamental principles of a Christian civilization. 
Wars have been waged with no less a purpose than that 
of preserving intact the civilization, integrity, and indi- 
vidualism of nations, the best examples of which are the 
Civil war in this country and the war which resulted 
in the unity of the German nation. Wars of conquest 
and aggression are practically abolished. The world 
has concluded that it cannot afford to lose an atom of 
the culture it has gained by much strenuous effort. 

Education must be looked at as a means to some- 
thing beyond itself. What is it that invites us on as 
by a beckoning hand? Is it not a condition in which 
each shall contribute for all? This is partially done in 
the case of the public schools; the wealth of the com- 
munity is freely given that the children may have in- 
struction. Some provision, too, is made for the poor in 
almshouses, for the insane, the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

But all the money given for such purposes is taken 
from us by force. The tax gatherer is inexorable ; he 
says, “Pay for the schools, and the’asylums or I will 
seize your property.” The Socialist would carry this 
still further; he would have the mines, railroads, and 
farms even owned by the government. He fancies 
that the struggles now made would not be needed then. 
The government would have the care of providing for 
each and all. 

The practical man, however, sees that human nature 
would remain the same; that society would then be 
like a vast army, and the overwhelming majority would 
be privates in the army; that the lucky ones would 
be the officers ; that the only good thing about it would 
be the certainty of food, clothing, and shelter to those 
to whom it is now an uncertainty. 

As education increases some plan will be devised to 
make more available the immense wealth in the world. 
If this is not spent in war it is bound to accumulate. 
Among other things it would seem that a plan of life 
annuities might be worked out so that men at sixty 
years of age could have a small weekly income. This 
seems to us a feasible plan ; the encouragement of thrift 
is greatly needed. 

We have said that the coming socialism will be found- 
ed in Christianity. The objection made to socialism 
now is that those who advocate it demand that the 
support of each shall be taken from all by force ; it is 
socialism by force. Over against this is the socialism of 
Jesus. “Let him that hath two coats impart to him that 
hath none;” that is, doit of his own accord. Men 
cannot be forced to be generous and helpful. Men 
must be educated to give their money for helpful, loving 
purposes. A crude beginning has already been 
made by those who are endowing libraries and _ universi- 
ties. The endowment plans adopted for promoting edu- 
cation in the South are of ahigher order. But still more 
efficient work might be done if philanthropists would 
study the possibilities of the school community plan pre- 
sented in these pages for several years. 
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Co-E.ducation. 


There seems to be a reaction in public sentiment con- 
cerning the education of the men and women together. 
The prevalent custom fifty years ago was that they be 
educated separately. With the rapid development of the 
public school system. in America, the expense was too 
great to provide two sets of teachers and so in the ad- 
vanced and high school the two sexes met together as 
they did in the primary school. For the same reason, in 
some state universities, young women who wanted to 
pursue a higher course were admitted to the same class 
rooms with the male students. 

The plan has been tried and opinion is gradually 
accumulating against it in the universities; the first of 
these to act has been the Chicago university. In the 
high schools, co-education must continue because the 
expense of two sets of teachers cannot be met except in 
large cities. For the same reason only the advanced 
schools of such cities can maintain separate departments. 
In the small towns and villages the practice varies ; in 
some the boys and girls sit on opposite sides of the room 
and meet in classes; in others they sit in separate rooms 
and meet in class-rooms; in a few the boys and girls, tho 
at separate desks, are mixed up as in our churches. 
This plan would shock a visitor from Europe ; we do not 
approve of it. 

The placing of both sexes together in a building or 
in the same room has been defended on the ground that 
they met out of school and it was merely continuing a 
social practice. It is a curious fact that the young men 
of the “co-ed” universities are uniformly opposed to the 
practice. There seems to be a “sex spirit” as well as a 
“class spirit.” It is not that a young woman is believed 
to be intellectually inferior or incapable of attacking the 
same studies pursued by young men. There seems to be 
a class feeling developed in young men as young men 
that is of strong intensity; at the basis, it is the same 
feeling that animates members of societies, organizations, 
unions, and even citizens of a country. When two grad- 
uates of Yale university meet, no matter where, they are 
drawn together by invisible and yet powerful ties. This 
cannot be overlooked; it is a force like gravitation that must 
be reckoned with. The influence that holds a young man 
in college four years is but partly the instruction that is 
obtained. Emerson says, in effect: “The young man 
comes to college but his associates instruct him.” 

This influence of student upon student is a precious 
and valuable acquirement; in some cases it far surpasses 
all that can be obtained from the faculty. It is plain 
enough that the young woman cannot impart what is a 
masculine qualification. It is the man’s view of things 
that the young man wants. He hungers and thirsts to 
know what the brightest men of his class think and say. 
So that the plan adopted at Columbia and Harvard is 
doubtless the best solution of the desire on the part of 
young women to have the same instruction as is given 
to young men at those institutions; there is a separate 
college for each sex; the same instructors teach in each 
of these; the young women can have the same instruction 
and yet not be in the society of the young men. This is 
the plan which the Chicago university has adopted after 
a trial of co-education. 


PIX 
Too Much Education. 


Can there be too much education? A writer in a New 
York paper declares that the so-called laboring people are 
in a hazy state of mind as the result of too much educa- 
tion. But this means, it is to be supposed, the power to 
read. No doubt the power to read has brought evil in 
its train. So might the power to eat; a child only last 
week was placed at the table to eat his dinner and was 
choked to death by a piece of meat. There are many 
people who read the newspaper and believe that rich peo- 
ple are to blame for the poverty of the world. At socia- 
list gatherings this doctrine is put forth with great vehe- 
mence. Such persons consider themselves educated. 
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The new president of Princeton university declares 
that the main office of that and all similar institutes is to 
furnish thoughtful men for public service. The thought- 
ful man has, for 20 or 30 years, known how to read ; all 
of that time he has spent in trying to think properly and 
justly. Such a person may be termed “educated.” A 
man who can read a newspaper has merely started 
towards an education ; he has not got there yet. 

In order to increase the number of thoughtful men in 
this country it was proposed by that remarkable college 
president, Dr. Nott, that graduates of colleges should, 
under certain conditions, be entitled to a pension. He 
felt that the country received so many benefits from such 
men that it was proper to put them on a civil list. But 
it may be objected that all graduates of colleges are not 
thoughtful men, nor do they all devote themselves to the 
public service, but they are in the community and_help to 
decide questions ; they look on all sides instead of one 
side, as the mere word juggler is too apt to limit him- 
self. Life becomes more complicated every day, the 
life especially of communities. Prolonged thought is 
needed to understand the rights, relations, and duties of 
men. 

To encourage a larger percentage of those who enter 
the primary school to go a step higher and to keep going 
on, should be the effort of every teacher. There is too 
little education ; in fact, there are too few educated men 
in the country ; we are suffering just now more from 
this than any other cause. 

EXPON 
Dr. Zubiaur’s Return. 

Dr. J. Zubiaur, who came to this country as a delegate 
to the Pan-American exposition and has since given about 
sixteen months to the study and observation of educa- 
tional organization and methods of administration and 
teaching in the schools of the United States, left for 
Argentina on Friday of last week. He is going directly 
to Buenos Ayres and will begin the preparation of his 
report to the government. He is deeply interested espe- 
cially in the problem of rural schools and the preparation 
of teachers for these schools. Industrial training, espe- 
cially in agriculture and horticulture, is regarded by him 
most urgently demanded for a proper development of the 
resources of the country districts. He was the first edu- 
cator in South America to attempt the experimental 
teaching of agriculture in connection with a normal 
school of which he was the principal. Dr. Zubiaur is a 
man of unbounded enthusiasm for the cause of popular 
education and possesses a most comprehensive grasp of 
modern pedagogica! theory and practice. As a member 
of Argentina’s National Council of Education his influ- 
ence has a wide scope and will be felt with increasing 
power in the adjustment of the practice of the schools to 
the new social and economic demands upon education. 


Illiterate Voters. 

There are 21,300,000 inhabitants of the United States 
of voting age and 2,300,000 of them on the last census 
returned as illiterate. It is not the foreign-born voters 
who cause this percentage to be so high. The proportion 
of illiterates among the foreign-born voters is 11.5 per 
cent., of native-born the proportion is 10.5 per cent.— 
not a very important difference. The average of Iowa 
and Nebraska is less than 3 per cent., Kansas less 
than 4, and Ohio, Illinois, and Minnesota less than 5 
per cent.; in Utah and Washington, less than 4 per cent.; 
in Colorado, Oregon, and Wyoming, less than 5; in 
Massachusetts, 1 per cent.; 1.5 in Connecticut ; 2 per 
cent. in New Hampshire, and 2.5 in Rhode Island; in 
Louisiana, 20 per cent. In North Carolina it is 19 per 
cent.; Kentucky, 15; Tennessee and Alabama, 14; South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia, 12; West Virginia, 11, 
and Arkansas, 10. 

The high rate of illiteracy in the South is due largely 
to the colored inhabitants; there are 2,300,000 of them 
over 21 years of age and of these 1,075,000 are illiterate 
—46 per cent. 
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Double System of Grading. 

The work of properly grading the schools continues to 
be a live topic. Methods have been proposed which 
benefit the stronger pupils, in hastening their promotion 
from grade to grade, and others which provide for work 
of differing grades of difficulty for different pupils. In 
Lincoln, Nebraska, a plan is being tried which combines 
these two methods. In grades below the seventh the 
former method is maintained, in higher grades the latter. 
Advancement in the first and second grades will depend 
primarily on ability to read, grouping the pupils in a 
room as may be most desirable, generally into three, each 
group progressing as rapidly as is consistent with good 
work. 

In the third and fourth grades classification depends 
chiefly on work in reading and arithmetic; above the fifth, 
language and geography or history are added—other con- 
ditions, also, will control advancement. One of the early 
formed groups becomes absorbed in the third grade, leay- 
ing only two to deal with from the fourth year on. 

In the last two years the work is varied to suit the 
class. In this plan, for convenience, the school year is 
divided into six equal periods, each constituting a unit of 
work, and a time for reports, interchange between classes, 
etc. The assignment of classes to rooms will be made to 
give each teacher as nearly related A and B divisions as 
possible. Promotions are regular at the end of any six- 
week period, or special by the superintendent on written 
recommendation of the teacher and the principal. 


School Support in England. 

The following report from The University Correspond- 
ent with regard to schools in England and Wales shows 
that under inspection there are 20,000 schools, 14,300 
being voluntary or church schools supported by private 
funds of churchmen, to a great extent, and providing 
for 6,500,000 children. There are 5,800 board schools, 
paid for by churchmen and non-conformists. In the 
evening continuation classes there are in attendance 
210,000 pupils. This may throw some light on the edu- 
cational bill now being discussed and give readers of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL some concrete idea of the subject. It 
must be, of course, remembered that the principal source 
of education in England for many years has emanated 
from the so-called national church, as the above report 
shows. 

Dr. Grunner, celebrated in Germany for his works on 
physiological psychology, has brought to light some 
interesting discoveries on the dangers which the duties of 
teaching bring from the point of view of mental equilib- 
rium. He has been able to establish that in insane asy- 
lums the proportion of women teachers is one to eighty 
or ninety of insane women. The proportion of women 
who teach to the whole female population is one to three 
hundred and fifty. Thus the peril of insanity is four 
times as great for the teacher as for the average woman. 
During the period of examinations, the professor estimates 
that the danger to the candidate is ten times that of the 
average woman. 

Statistics are lacking for men, but it is thought the 
danger of insanity would be about the same. 


At the Eighth International Congress against alcohol- 
ism, held at Vienna, M. de Hartel, minister of public 
instruction in Austria, said that in Vienna alone about 
half of the school children regularly used alcoholic bever- 
ages; and that in Bohemia there are 25,000 drunkards 
known to the police, and thus the vice threatens about 
75,000 children. 

Dr. Kassowitz, professor of the hygiene of children, in 
the University of Vienna, denied the current statements 
concerning the usefulness of alcohol as tonics, foods, 
nerve food, antiseptics, etc. He also showed that alcohol, 
even in a very small quantity, is absolutely certain to 
enfeeble the perceptive faculty in children. 
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Educational Meetings. 


Secretaries of teachers’ organizations are requested to 
notify the editor of dates of meetings, election of officers, 
and errors or omissions in this list. 

Nov. 19-21.—Indiana State Association of Town and City 
Superintendents, at Indianapolis. 

Nov. 20-22.—Northern California Teachers’ Association, at 
Redding. 

Nov. S 22.—Southeastern Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, at Red Wing. 

“ Nov. 27-28.—West Virginia Teachers’ Association, at Blue- 

Nov. 27-28.—Western Ohio Round Table, at Dayton. T. 
A. Edwards, Xenia, president. 

Nov. 27-28.—Southwest Kansas Teachers’ Association, at 
Kinsley. 

Nov. 27-29. Central Kansas Teachers’ Association, at 
Hutchinson. 

Nov. 28-29.—Western Missouri Teachers’ Association, at 
Marshall. 

Nov. 28-29.—Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at 
Findlay. W. W. Chalmers, Toledo, president. 

Nov. 28-29.—Association of Col eges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, at Baltimore, 

Nov. 28-29. Southwest Nebraska Educational Association, 
at Cambridge. 

Nov. 28-29.--Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at Bos- 
ton. Supt. L. P. Nash, Holyoke, secretary. 

Nov. 28-29.—Central Association of Physics Teachers, at 
Chicago. Charles H. Smith, Hyde Park high school, Chica- 
go, president. 

Nov. 28-29.—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Mari- 
etta. 

Nov. 28-29. ee County (Ind.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Milltown, Ind., Supt. C. A. Robertson, president. 

Nov. 28-30.—Ohio State _ ele Bil Association, at Findlay. 
Arthur Powell, Steubenville, president. 

a 22-24.—Maine State Teachers’ Association, at Water- 
ville 

Dec. 22-24.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at’ Col- 
orado Springs. 


LAST WEEK OF DECEMBER. 


Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indianapolis. 

Southern Association of Elocutionists, at Atlanta, Ga. 

New York State Associated Academic Principals, at Syra- 
cuse 

New York State Association of Grammar School Princi- 
pals, Orson Warren, Elmira, president. At Syracuse. 

New York State Science Teachers’ Association. Dr. Wil- 
liam Hallock, Columbia university, president. At Syracuse. 

New York State Training Teachers’ Conference. Richard 
A. Searing, Rochester Normal Training school, president. 
At Syracuse. 

California Teachers’ Association, at Los Angeles. A. E. 
Shumate, president. 

Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at Topeka. Joseph 
H. Hill, president. 

Wisconsin State Teachers’ and County Superintendents’ 
Associations, at Milwaukee. 

Association of American Universities, at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at Lincoln. 

Ohio State Association of Township Superintendents, at 
Columbus. D. H. Barnes, Osborn, president. 

Ohio State Association of School xaminers, at Columbus. 
Edwin M. Craig, Sabina, president. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Teaching as a Profession. 


State Supt. Charles R. Skinner and 
Supt. William H. Maxwell spoke before 
the New York Assembly of Mothers on 
Wednesday, October 29. 

Dr. Skinner said that: 

The home must touch elbows with the 
school. If the proper training was given 
each child in the home, much of the 
wickedness in this world would cease. 
Contentment, cheerfulness, and truthful- 
ness, the foundations of morality and re- 
us ion, must be first taught at home. 

e school supplements this and lays the 
iomdaain for useful lives. It is indeed 
a happy augury when the mothers of the 
land assemble to take counsel for the 
greater happiness and the betterment of 
the children. Over one-fifth of the teach- 
ers in the public schools are women, and 
the number is increasing daily, and the 
influence they have on the children for 
good or evil is tremendous. The school 
next to the home is the greatest factor 
in developing the traits characteristic of 
the American nation. The home and the 
school should go hand in hand in preparing 
the boys and girls to be men and women 
of high character. 

Dr. Maxwell, in speaking of the 
“Ethics of the Teaching Profession,’’ 
asked : 

Do teachers have that social position 
which those that train the children ought 
to occupy? Teaching, he said, is not 
recognized as one of the learned profes- 
sions. They do not occupy the strong 
social position which their life work en- 
titles them to. ‘‘Does being a teacher 
allow that person to enter the circle of 
social refinement which professional men 
such as lawyers, doctors, etc., enter be- 
cause of their work? {[t is doubtful. 
Outside. of the minister the position held 
by teachers is the most important. All 
vocations leave their impress upon the 
men engaged in that work. It is only 
the perfect souls which maintain them- 
selves complete. The general lack of 
respect in which school-masters are held 
is due to two reasons, fone, corporal 
at eg personified in the traditional 

irch rod, and the other, because they 
often think too little of their calling. 
These two reasons lower his position in 
his own eyes. Corporal punishment is a 
thing of the past, and I am proud to say 
that it is prohibited in New York city. 
Men are more humane now than they 
have been in the past. I might even say 
that they are more humane now than 
they were ten years ago, and yet we can- 
not free ourselves of “the contumely we 
have borne since the time of Solomon— 
cruelty to children. But cruelty, which 
is savagery, is gradually passing away 
and is being replaced by gentleness and 
loving kindness. In the present day 
cruelty in a teacher shows the lack of 
skill in his calling.’’ 


Pensions for Cornell Professors. 


ITHaAcA, N.Y. —Beginning with the com- 
mencement in June, 1903, as already an- 
nounced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Cor- 
nell university will retire all profe ssors 
at the age of seventy. The plan is to 
have the retired professors serve as spe- 
cial lecturers in their respective depart- 
ments for a period of five years. Their 
duties will be assigned them by President 
Schurman. The salary for the first year 
will be that received at the time of retire- 
ment; after that $1,500a year. The pro- 
fessors who, in consequence of. this rule, 
will be retired next June are: Hiram 
Corson, professor of English literature ; 
Charles Mellen Tyler, Sage professor of 
the history of religion and Christian 
ethics; I. P. Roberts, director of the 
College of Agriculture, and Francis M. 
Finch, dean of the College of Law. 


The Southern Education Move- 
ment. 


There have been organized two boards 
to further the cause of Southern educa- 
tion. One is the Southern Education 
Board which is for aid in development of 
educational sentiment; the other is the 
General Education Board which is to hold 
and distribute funds for educational pur- 
poses. 

The Southern Education Board has 
divided its work into two parts: working 
in the South to secure larger policies of 
local support for popular education, and 
working in both North and South to en- 
courage larger policies of philanthropy in 
relation to the educational needs. 

This work is undertaken with three as- 
sumptions: the first is, that, in dealing 
with the educational problem, exclusive 
interest in the negro is a mistake. The 
second assumption is, that if large edu- 
cational policies are to be attempted in 
the South they should be worked out, for 
the most part, by Southern men. In the 
third place the fundamental appeal of the 
hour lies in the need of the great unpriv- 
ileged classes of the population. 

The need of this work with its object 
to increase the educational facilities of 
the South is shown by the statistics of 
illiteracy for that section of the country. 
It seems to be the universal opinion in 
the South, also, that the great emphasi S 
should be laid on the education of the 
poorer classes of the white people. 
When we learn that there are 316,000 
white illiterates of voting age in the 
Southern states it becomes obvious that 
education is necessary as a measure of 
self protection to the state. 

The whole work of these boards then 
resolves itself into a question of patriot- 
ism; that every man must be worth 
something to his country, and with this 
end in view they are trying to broaden 
the teachers, increase school facilities, 
and educate the illiterate masses. 


The Problems of the South. 


The task before the South is one of 
startling magnitude as is stated in a re- 
cent circular issued by the Southern Ed- 
ucation Board. It is not the bare prob- 
lem of illiteracy, but the problem of the 
illiteracy of hundreds of thousands of the 
negroes upon the one hand, and of scores 
of thousands of the purest American 
stock upon the other. It is the problem ! 
of intense earnestness, of untiring effort, 
struggling with the task of educating the 
masses of two great populations out of 
public resources which are clearly inade- 
quate. 

Some of the Southern states provide a 
public school term of less than 100 days, 
and yet we must not fail to put this fact 
in conjunction with another which re- 
veals the educational earnestness of their 
people—the fact that of the total reven- 
ues of certain of these states fifty per 
cent. is now devoted to the development 
of the public schools. No people any- 
where are making larger sacrifices in the 
interest of education than the people of 
the South. 

So long, however, as public resources 
are So inadeqate the conditions of illiter- 
acy, even in the stronger race, cannot be 
less than serious. The representative of 
a Southern college has thus put the 
facts: ‘‘ Thruout the whole eleven states 
of the secession one person in six (16.44 
per cent.) native whites, children of na 
tive parents, 10 years old and over, cannot 
read and write; while in North Carolina 
and Louisiana (Alabama is not far 
ahead), one white person in every four 
is totally illiterate. The eleven states 
outside of the South which have the 
highest rate of illiteracy in the Union 
show only 7.7 per cent. of illiterates as 


against 16.44 per cent. of white illiteracy 
in the South. The negroes are not in- 
cluded. These figures deal in every case 
with none other than native whites, chil- 
dren of native parents.’’ 

If we add to these fis — the numbers 
of our white people who can just pass 
the test of literacy, who perhaps can 
barely sign their names, but who are 
practically illiterate, our ‘conditions are 
seen to be still more serious. 

Such, distinctively, is ‘‘the Southern 
task;’’ with all its bearings upon the re- 
ligious, industrial, and political life of 
the Southern states, with all its conse- 
quences to the welfare, peace, and hap- 
piness of the nation. The task is one of 
appae proportions and of infinite com- 
plexity. 


University Representatives. 


The Association of American Univer- 
sities will hold its fourth annual confer- 
ence at Columbia university December 
29, 30, and 31. The preliminary program 
includes the presentation of papers and 
reports by the representatives of the 
a ped of Pennsylv: ania, Columbia, 

Yale, and Harvard, on ‘‘The Certificate 
Method of Admission to Colleges and 
Universities (a) from accredited schools 
and (b) from schools not examined by 
the admitting university or formally ac- 
credited;’’ ‘‘Uniformity of University 
Statistics (a) of enrollment and (b) of 
ex penditures; ‘*The Report of the Ex- 
ecutive committee on Membership,’’ and 
‘The Requirements for A¢ Imission to 
Professions il Schools. ”’ 


The Baltimore Meeting. 


The Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland will meet in Baltimore, 
November 28 and 29. The general topic 
for discussion on the first day will be, 
‘Should Admission to College be by Ex- 
amination or Certificate (diploma) ? tA 
Dean Russell, of Teachers college, will 
speak on ‘‘The Educational Value of 
Examinations as the Culmination of Pre- 
paratory Courses ;’’ Prof. A. S. Whit- 
ney, of the University of Michigan on 
‘The Method in Use of Accrediting 
Schools,’’ and Miss Brownell, of Miss 
ogg school, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and 
Dr. Sachs, of Teachers colle ge, on «The 
Kf Feet of College Entrance Examinations 
hows the Secondary Schools.’’ Pro- 

ssor Lightner Witmer, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, will lead the general 
discussion. 

‘The Relative Functions and Powers 
of President, Trustee, and Faculty’’ will 
be discussed by President Ira Remsen, of 
Johns Hopkins university, Dr. S. J. 
McPherson, a trustee of Princeton uni- 
a, and P rof. George S. Fullerton, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Presi- 
dent Thomas, of Wellesley college, and 
Dr. James H. Canfield, of Columbia uni- 
versity, will open the informal debate. 

How Should the Entrance Examina- 
tion Paper in History be Constructed ?”’ 
will be the topic on Saturday. Among 
the speakers. will be Prof. Lucy M. 
Salmon, of Vassar college, chairman of 
the History Examination Committee ; 
Dr. James Sullivan, of the Dewitt Clinton 
high school, of this city; Prof. Paul 
Van ra of Princeton university, and 
Prof. KE. P. Cheyney, of the University of 
Peameniees lia. 


New York Regents’ News. 


The growth of the high school enroll- 
ment in the state of New York between 
1896 and 1900 was something phenomenal. 
During that period the growth in New 
York was 52 per cent. as compared with 
18 per cent. in Massachusetts. The in- 
crease in 1902 was 9 per cent. as com- 
pared with 5.6 per cent. in 1901. 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


The official figures of the budget for 
1903 show that.the department of educa- 
tion has been allowed $840,000 more than 
was allowed for 1902. Besides this there 
is a balance of $250,000 on hand, which 
this year’s figures being reduced accord- 
ingly, gives the board of education $1,340,- 
000 more to spend this year than last. 
Nearly half of this is to be spent in in- 
creasing the salaries of the teachers. 

At the meeting of the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment, November 8, two 
million r= te was authorized for the 
board of education, for the acquisition of 
school sites. 

The next dinner of the Male Teachers’ 
Association will occur November 15, 
1902, at 6 P.M. at the Hotel Marlborough, 
Broadway and 36th street. The subject 
for discussion will be ‘‘ English and Lit- 
erature.’’ The speakers announced by 
Chairman L. M. Burdick are: Supt. Ed- 
ward L. Stevens, Examiner James C. 
Byrnes, Prin. Percival Chubb, of the 
Ethical Culture school; Dr. J. M. Rice, 
editor of The Forum; Prof. F. T. Baker, 
Teachers college; Isaac H. Stout, super- 
visor of Institutes, and Frank H. Wood, 
supervisor of training classes, of the 
state of New York. 

Orders have been issued that every 
public school in Staten Island, not already 
provided with fire-escapes, must be so 
equipped at once. The older buildings 
have none, so that only those erected in 
the past few years are provided with 
escapes. 

It is understood that Prin. Wallace F. 
Lyons, of P. S. 155, in the Bronx, has 
applied for leave of absence on account 
of serious illness. 

Dr. Maxwell has decided to require the 
assignment of substitutes in order of 
standing by the district superintendents. 

The Public Education Association gave 
the first of its six free Sunday concerts 
in Public School 338, 418 West Twenty- 
eighth street, Sunday, November 9, at 4 
o’clock. If the plan proves the success 
anticipated, the concerts will be extended 
to other neighborhoods. 

In order to discover the health condi- 
tions prevailing in the evening schools, 
health inspectors recently visited Even- 
ing akeal Bie. 4. Eleven cases of tra- 
choma were discovered, and one case of 
acute conjunctivitis. The latter and 
three of the trachoma cases were ex- 
cluded from school. 

As a result of these investigations the 
department is considering the advisabil- 
ity of extending regular inspection to 
the evening schools. At present, the 
force of inspectors is not large enough 
to cover this work. 

It is reported that R. Ogden Doremus, 
professor of chemistry and vice-presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New 
York, has saniel for retirement. A 
dean or governor will have to be elected 
to serve until the new city college head is 
appointed. 

The newly established social settlement 
in the Speyer school building has already 
125 boys under its charge. Many more 
have been turned away owing to the lim- 
ited accommodations. 

Three cases of forgery in connection 
with public school checks—one the 
forgery of a vacation school teacher’s 
name, the other two, the double duplica- 
tion of a principal’s check by forging the 
signature of a deputy city paymaster and 
the indorsement, have recently come to 
light. Asa result a decided change will 
be made in the system of making out the 
school slips. 

At the DeWitt Clinton high school two- 
hour examinations have taken the place 
of former half-hour. It has been found 
that when students trained on short ex- 


aminations take the longer examinations 
for higher institutions they cannot sus- 
tain their work. 


Justice Blanchard has decided that the 
city superintendent has no authority to 
renew a teacher’s license temporarily in 
the fourth year. The contention is that 
when a license comes up for renewal the 
last time it must be either made per- 
manentorcanceled. The probation period 
therefore cannot be extended in doubtful 
cases. If that is the law it is a very 
foolish one and ought to be speedily 
changed. Teachers who at the end of 
three years have not done work that is 
entirely satisfactory but have made prog- 
ress sufficient to encourage the super- 
intendent in the belief that they will suc- 
ceed in the end, must lose their licenses. 
This ought not to be. 

It is understood that the superinten- 
dents hope to get the new course of study 
into operation by February, 1903. 
question has arisen, however, as to the 
advisability of issuing the course of study 
without the system explaining each sub- 
ject and grade. If it is determined to 
issue both skeleton course and syllabi at 
once the new course may be delayed 
somewhat. It is said that departmental 
teaching will not be required under the 
new course but will be optional. The 
course will be so devised that the present 
class system or the division of subjects 
will be equally practicable. It is be- 
lieved that in some schools departmental 
work might not be advantageous as such 
a plan requires certain conditions for suc- 
cess. 

At the regular meeting of the Princi- 
pals’ Association of the city of New 
York, held in City college, Saturday 
morning, November 1, Prof. Charles P. 
Gordy, of the School of Pedagogy, lec- 
tured on ‘‘The Purpose in Teaching His- 
tory in the Public Schools.’’ The lectur- 
er declared that good citizenship should 
be the one great purpose in teaching his- 
tory to children. To him ‘‘good citizen- 
ship’’ comprehends an enlarged knowl- 
edge of human nature, an increased 
knowledge of current events, and correct 
ideas for the conception of a civic con- 
science. 

The department of physics at Barnard 
college has been recently enlarged. The 
department now occupies the whole sec- 
ond floor of Fiske Hall. Besides the in- 
crease in room the general equipment 
has been greatly augmented. 

The report of the librarian of the Bry- 
son collection in Teachers college shows 
that 3182 bound volumes have been added 
during the past academic year. 

Oliver D. Clark, of the Brooklyn boys’ 
high school, has been nominated principal 
of the Brooklyn evening high school in 
place of Mr. Haskell, who was recently 
promoted to a district superintendency. 
Mr. Clark is a graduate of Geneseo nor- 
mal and Rochester university. He took 
post-graduate courses in Johns Hopkins, 
and has been a special student at Colum- 
bia, nine years. He taught also in Vic- 
tor, N. Y., and was principal of the 
Baldwinsville school. Hie has been a 
teacher in the boys’ high school for thir- 
teen years. 

It has been left for James A. O’Don- 
nel, principal of the West Thirty-fifth 
street evening school, to publish an 
evening school paper with a serious pur- 
pose. This is called The Evening Edu- 
cator and is a monthly publication circu- 
lated among the parents and residents of 
the district. It explains the work of 
the various classes and indicates gener- 
ally what each student should study, aim- 
ing to aid them with their work in va- 
rious subjects. It also is attempting 


to influence public sentiment for improve- 
ments in the school by discussions of the 


-Intendent of the Dayton schools. 


need of shop work, which it is hoped to 
introduce. 


The board of education of Dayton, 
Ohio, on October 23, elected Dr. Edwin 
N. Brown, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, to 
succeed Dr. W. N. Hailmann as — 

r, 
Brown received his education at the Lan- 
sing, Mich., schools and inthe University 
of Michigan. He received the degree of 
A. B., A. M., and LL. B. from the 
latter. He has been in charge of the 
schools at Jonesville and Allegan, Mich., 
and also at Hastings, Nebraska. 

Recently he received the degree of 
Ph.D. from the University of Michigan. 
Dr. Brown takes up his duties at Day- 
ton at once. 

So — has been the growth of Teach- 
ers college in the general education 
courses that it has been deemed advisable 
for administrative purposes to break up 


A. the division of education into five depart- 


ments—the history and philosophy of ed- 
ucation, educational administration, edu- 
cational Psychology, elementary educa- 
tion, and secondary education. The 
professorship in secondary education is 
new and is filled by Dr. Sachs. An ad- 
ditional instructor or assistant has been ap- 
pointed to each of the other departments. 
Miss Mary B. Vail has been appointed 
instructor in domestic science in Teach- 
ers college. She has recently been head 
of the department of domestic science at 
Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md. 


Prof. Friedrich Hirth, head of the new 
department of Chinese at Columbia uni- 
versity that says that the primary aim of 
the courses offered will be to teach Chinese 
as a modern language from the more 
practical standpoint, for the purpose of 
training competent interpreters. The 
commercial importance of the language 
is to be kept in view. Instruction in- 
tended to give a general knowledge of 
China and its history also will be given. 
Some of the courses will take up the 
study of documents and despatches and 
will be intended for those who may wish 
to go to China to join the diplomatic con- 
sular or customs services. Itis expected 
that in two years a student may acquire 
a knowledge of the Chinese modern busi- 
ness style. 

The registration in the New York 
University School of Pedagogy is 345, 
which exceeds the figure for last 
year by over 100. The registration in 
the university as a whole will probably 
reach 2,000. 

M. Jules Cambon, formerly French 
ambassador to the United States, and 
who has always furthered the relations 
between French and American universi- 
ties, will speak at Columbia university 
on Monday afternoon, November 17. 
This is his farewell visit to Columbia, as 
he is leaving this country to take up his 
new duties as ambassador at Madrid. 

Owing to overcrowding at public school 
No. 20 of Port Richmond arrangements 
are in i gem to secure the use of the 
large hall in the Masonic building for 
school purposes. 


New York Educational Council. 


The New York Educational Council will 
meet in law room No. 1, New York uni- 
versity, Washington square, Saturday, 
November 15, 1902, at 10.30 A. M. The 
subject to be considered will be ‘‘ School 
Sanitation.’’ Dr. Albert P. Marble, as- 
sociate superintendent, New York city, 
will deliver the address. The discussion 
will be opened by C. B. J. Snyder, super- 
intendent public school buildings, New 
York city, and Charles E. Gorton, super- 
intendent public schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 
After the meeting the usual lunch at 
Hotel Albert. James M. Grimes, presi- 
dent, Clarence E. Morse, secretary. 
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Exemption from Examination. 


The board of examiners has formally 
defined what should constitute accepted 
courses counting for exemption from 
examination for the three higher elemen- 
tary licenses—promotion, assistant’s and 
principal’s, as follows : 

Exemption on account of studies is 
granted by the board of examiners only 
to applicants for license for promotion, 
license as assistant to principal, and 
license as principal inelementary schools. 


LICENSE FOR PROMOTION. 


Exemption is granted from examina- 
tion in the principles and methods of 
teaching to those who complete in an 
approved institution satisfactory courses 
amounting to at least sixty hours in prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching. 


Notes.—(a) No exemption for this li- 
cense is granted from examination in the 
required academic subjects or groups of 
subjects—viz., English, mathematics, 
history, geography, and science, con- 
structive work, and drawing, etc. 

(b) No exemption is granted for studies 
not included a principles and methods 
of teaching. For purposes of exemption 
under this head, ‘‘ principles and methods 
of teaching ’’ will be regarded as includ- 
ing science of education, history of edu- 
cation, psychology (educational, applied, 
genetic, pure), general method, methods 
of teaching special subjects, school 
management. 

(c) No course will be accepted which 
was not pursued in a college, university, 
or extension center recognized by the 
regents of the University of the State of 
New York. 

(d) No course of less than thirty hours’ 
attendance is accepted. 

(e) No course is accepted that was not 
terminated by a successful examination. 

(f) Exemption is granted only for 
courses in excess of the studies which 
were required to establish the eligibility 
of the applicant for license No. 1. 


LICENSE AS ASSISTANT TO PRINCIPAL. 


Exemption is granted from examination 
in English, or in science, or in geography, 
history, and civics, to those who com- 
plete in an approved institution satis- 
factory courses, which courses shall have 
been pursued either during the school 
year for at least two years, or in a uni- 
versity, or normal summer school during 
at least two six weeks’ sessions, or dur- 
ing one school year and one summer ses- 
sion, and shall have amounted to at least 
120 hours, as follows: In the science of 
education, sixty hours, and in some 
branch of literature, science, or art sixty 
hours. 

Notes.—(a) No exemption is granted 
for this license from examination in his- 
tory and principles of education, methods, 
and school management. 

(b) ‘*‘The science of education”’ will 
be interpreted to include any professional 
subjects, namely, principles of education, 
psychology (educational, applied, genetic, 
pure), general method, methods of 
teaching special subjects, school manage- 
ment. 

(c) No first-year course in foreign lan- 
guages will be accepted as a satisfactory 
course in ‘‘literature, science, or art,’’ 
but second-year and more advanced work 
will be so accepted. 

(d) ‘‘ An approved institution ’’ is in- 
terpreted to mean any institution recog- 
nized by the regents as a college or as 
an extension center. 

(e) No course of less than thirty hours’ 
attendance is accepted. 

(f) Two thirty-hour courses will not be 
counted as a sixty-hour course unless 
they are in closely related subjects; e g., 
a thirty-hour course in rhetoric, together 
with a thirty-hour course in advanced 
French, will not count as a sixty-hour 
course, but a thirty-hour course in rhet- 
oric, together with a thirty-hour course 
in literature, will count as a sixty-hour 
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course; so also will a thirty-hour course 
in methods (general or special), together 
with a thirty-hour course in school man- 
agement, count as a sixty-hour course. 

No course is accepted that was 
not terminated by a successful examina- 
tion. 

(h) Exemption is granted only for 
courses in excess of the studies which 
were required to establish the eligibility 
of the applicant for license No. 1. 


LICENSE AS PRINCIPAL IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

1. No exemption for this license is 
granted from examination in professional 
subjects or meeee A (English literature, 
grammar, and rhetoric). 

2. College graduates are exempted from 
examination in scholarship, except in 
group A. 

3. Applicants not graduates of colleges, 
unless exempted as hereinafter provided, 
are required to pass, in addition to the 
examinations mentioned in section 1, an 
examination in two of the following 
groups: Group B—logic and phychology; 
group C—algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry; group D—physical and mathe- 
matical geography, nited States _his- 
tory, and civil government; group E—a 
language and its literature, namely, 
Greek, Latin, German, Spanish, or 
Anglo-Saxon. 

4, Exemption in one or in two of the 
groups named in section 3 is granted to 
those who present adiplomaor certificate 
obtained by examination on completion 
of satisfactory college or university 
courses. 

Notes—(a) ‘‘College or university 
courses ’’ are interpreted to mean courses 
pursued under the direction of a college 
or university and accepted as counting 
toward a degree. 

(b) Elementary—1. e., first and second 
year—courses in modern foreign lan- 
guages will not be accepted as college 
courses, nor will preparatory work in an- 
cient languages be so accepted. 

(c) Each course must extend over at 
least one year or one summer session. 

(d) No course of less than thirty hours’ 
attendance is accepted. 

(e) For exemption in any group at 
least sixty hours’ attendance must have 
been given to not more than two of the 
subjects embraced in such group; two 
thirty-hour courses will not be counted 
for exemption in any group, unless the 
subjects covered by such courses fall 
within the same group. 

(f) Exemption is granted only for 
courses in excess of the studies required 
to establish the eligibility of applicants 
for license No. 1. 


First Assistants in High Schools. 
(Officia} Announcement. |] 

An examination of applicants for 
licenses as first assisants in the high 
schools of the city of New York will be 
held on Monday, December 15, 1902, at 
9:30 A.M., on the fourth floor of the hall 
of the board of education, Park avenue 
and 59th street, borough of Manhattan. 
Oral examinations will be given at the 
call of the board of examiners. Each 
applicant’s record will be considered in 
making up his mark on the oral exami- 
nation. 

This examination will be limited to 
applicants for licenses as first assistants 
in the subjects or departments named in 
the following schedule. The written ex- 
amination of each applicant will include 
the science of education, the subject or 
po we to be covered by the license 
applied for, methods of teaching such 
subject or subjects, and the practical 
conduct of a high school department. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

History and civics. 

Classical languages. 

Modern languages. 

Biological science. 

Fine arts. 
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To be eligible for license as first assist- 
ant in high schools each applicant must 
be over twenty-five and less than fifty 
years of age, and must have one of the 
following qualifications: 

(a) Graduation from a college or uni- 
versity, recognized by the regents of the 
university of the state of New York, and 
one year’s satisfactory post-graduate 
study, which may have been concurrent 
with teaching experience, and five years’ 
satisfactory experience in teaching in 
secondary te or in colleges, three of 
which years shall have been in New York 
city high schools. . 

(b) Graduation from a college or uni- 
versity, recognized by the regents of the 
university of the state of New York, and 
one year’s satisfactory post-graduate 
study, which may have been concurrent 
with teaching experience, and seven 
years’ satisfactory experience in teach- 
ing in secondary schools or in colleges. 

All documents submitted as evidence 
of scholarship, training, or experience, 
must be originals, and must be accompa- 
nied by duplicate copies. After — 
ison, the latter only will be retained by 
the board of examiners. ; 

Each applicant who enters the exami- 
nation will (unless he is already the 
holder of a regular license to teach in 
this city, or has filed a satisfactory phy- 
sician’s certificate within one year) be 
given a physical examination e@onducted 
by one of the physicians authorized by 
the board of education. No person tak- 
ing the physical examination will be 
licensed unless he has been vaccinated 
within eight years, or unless the examin- 
ing physician reports that vaccination is 
not requisite. 

Licenses issued under these regulations 
hold for a period of one year and a be 
renewed for two successive years without 
examination in case the work of the 
holder is satisfactory. At the close of 
the third year of continuous successful 
service the city superintendent may make 
the license permanent. 

WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 
City Superintendent. 


Marriage not Resignation. 

According to the decision of Justice 
Cochrane, of the supreme court, Kings 
county, a woman teacher, when she mar- 
ries, does not automatically hand in her 
resignation by that act. While the by- 
law prohibiting the employment of mar- 
ried teachers is reasonable, according to 
the court, the position that marriage is a 
resignation is untenable. The board of 
education must try the teacher, who{mar- 
ries, for violation of the by-laws and then 
declare her place vacant. This simply 
requires a new formula for dismissing 
married women, but it will require con- 
siderable extra work in each case. The 
board of education will probably appeal. 


Class Libraries. 

In all probability the plan for the in- 
troduction of class libraries in the public 
schools, which has been discussed for 
several months, cannot be put into full 
operation at once, owing to the reduction 
of the special fund devoted to such pur- 
poses by the board of estimate and 
apportionment. However a _ sufficient 
sum may be left to make a beginning. 

The plan which has been arranged pro- 
vides for libraries in the grammar grades 
of all the schools. There is to be a super- 
intendent of libraries, who will be given 
the selection of books suitable for each 
grade; will instruct the teachers how to 
keep account of the books given out; 
and will make periodical visits to the 
schools to encourage the children to read, 
so that they will be able to make the 
best use of the Carnegie libraries which 
are to be established. 

A class library will consist of about 
aay books which will cost about $36 per 
ciass. 

When the class’ has read all the books 
they will be replaced by others. 
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Teachers’ Classes. 

‘he New York City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion intends to organize classes to help 
teachers prepare for the examination for 
the higher sent required in the last 
two years of the course. The official regu- 
lations of the board of examiners pre- 
scribe (a) pedagogic equipment of courses 
covering sixty hours of study at some 
regularly established institution of learn- 
ing, with a certificate showing satisfac- 
tory attendance and examination at the 
close of the term. Teachers who have 
not completed such work must pass an 
examination in principles and methods of 
teaching, unless they hold license No. 2. 
(b) Scholastic equipment as judged by 
ability to pass an examination in one of 
the following: English, mathematics, 
history and civics, geography and elemen- 
tary science, and drawing. (c) Only 
teachers of three years’ experience are 
eligible. 

A committee, of which Dr. Edward 
Stitt is chairman, has been in correspond- 
ence with the officers of New York uni- 
versity and hope to have all courses 
offered by the association suitably recog- 
nized by the state department. Supt. W. 
H. Maxwell has expressed his approval 
of the proposed plan. It is the hope of 
the committee that teachers, who do not 
wish to pursue full university courses, 
will be encouraged to begin improvement 
along the above lines. 

‘“We believe,’’ the committee writes, 
‘*that the Teachers’ Association should 
not merely aim after the betterment of 
salaries, but also for a consistent raising 
of the standard of our teaching ability. 
We realize that the enactment of the 
Davis law and the consequent security 
of a satisfactory salary schedule has left 
the teachers more free to engage in study 
and self-improvement. We are aware 
that many teachers are now enrolled at 
various institutions of learning and are 
at present giving full proof of their earn- 
est desire for pedagogic and professional 
progress. We trust that other teachers, 
who desire to join classes, may indicate 
their preference below, writing in either 
or both of the columns, and if the sec- 
ond, kindly give the subject chosen.”’ 

The classes will probably be held at the 
Normal college. The members of the 
committee on school work are: Annie E. 
Boyne, Rufina A. Cregin, Henry H. 
Plough, Frank M. Rollins, Beverly A. 
Smith, and Edward W. Stitt, chairman. 


Newark Music Festival. 

Under the auspices of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Association a musical 
festival will be given by the children of 
the Newark public schools on November 
20, 21, and 22. While the primary object 
of the concerts is to exhibit the profi- 
ciency which has been attained by the 
pupils in the study of music, by direction 
of the board of education, the net pro- 
ceeds are to be given to the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund. Over 3,000 children, 
representing every class, grade, and 
school in the city, are to take part, and 
the festival is having the cordial approval 
and aid of the board of education and of 
the principals and teachers of the public 
schools. 

The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Asso- 
ciation is organized under the laws of 
New Jersey and its funds are in the cus- 
tody of the state treasurer. The teach- 
ers voluntarily contribute annually two 
per cent. of their salary to the fund. 
When incapacitated by age or illness 
they may be retired on half pay, not ex- 
ceeding, however, $500. 


Serious Eye Disease in Schools. 

A conference was recently held at the 
call of Commissioner Lederle of the de- 
partment of health to consider the 
trachoma which threatens to be a scourge. 
It was pointed out by the speakers that 
the disease is communicated in the schcol 
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or inthe home. The ends of lead pencils, 
when rubber tipped, are especially likely 
to communicate the disease when used 
by pupils who sit at desks side by side. 

Since the beginning of the school year 
about 14,000 pupils have been excluded 
by health department inspectors. 


A Blind Mathematician’s Work. 


There is to appear shortly a book 
called ‘‘ Afterthoughts on Calculus of 
Variations ’’ written by Lewis B. Carll, 
of Brooklyn. There is at present no 
work on this subject obtainable in the 
English language and therefore this 
work seems the more remarkable when 
we learn that Mr. Carll has been totally 
blind from his birth. 

Mr. Carll was graduated from Columbia 
in 1870, second in his class, and soon 
took up the teaching of mathematics. 
Becoming interested in the subject of 
calculus of variations he discovered that 
only one book had appeared on this sub- 
ject in English. This was published in 
1851 by Prof. John H. Jellet, of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, but no trace of it could 
be found. 

Mr. Carll at once set to work on the 
subject and after ten years labor he pub- 
lished his book called ‘‘ Calculus of Varia- 
tions.’’ The material for this work was 
gathered from libraries both in this coun- 
try and Europe. 

The book at once made Mr. Carll an 
authority in the mathematical world 
and altho little known to the world in 
general he has been of great assistance 
to the mathematicians of the country. 
His new work represents the labor of 
ten years. It deals with the problems 
known as isoperimetrical or.” problems 
concerning equal perimeters. 


Kindergartners Wanted. 


So rapid has been the growth of kin- 
dergartens in the past few years in New 
York that the eligible list of kindergart- 
ners is exhausted. President Hunter, of 
the Normal college, is making an effort 
to enlarge the class there. His idea is 
to extend the course so that a graduate 
of a high school may enter. 

Dr. Maxwell has suggested two meth- 
ods to get trained kindergartners. One 
is to create an entirely independent school 
and the other is to add a course to the 
training schools for teachers in Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn. At present the city 
has to rely upon the graduates of the 
Normal college and private schools. New 
York offers very good inducements to 
kindergartners, and, as a result, has 
attracted some of the best in the coun- 
try, most of them being college gradu- 


ates. 
N. Y. U. 


Chancellor MacCracken, of New York 
university, has just published his annual 
report in which he discusses the question 
of shortening the college course for stu- 
dents who contemplate graduate study. 
In regard to this he cites the experience 
of the university where for some time 
past students of high standing have been 
allowed to substitute for the last year of 
academic studies the first year’s work in 
a graduate school. The fact that only 
about half of the students qualified to 
make this substitution take advantage of 
the opportunity indicates, Dr. Mac- 
Cracken believes, that there is no dis- 
tinct call for an immediate change. 

The chancellor reported that more than 
2,000 students are enrolled in the schools 
of the university and that the current 
expenses are about $300,000. Friends of 
the university are trying to raise an en- 
dowment fund of $1,000,000. 


. Mrs. Perey Widdrington, of England 
will speak before the Newton Education 
Association at Newtonville, Mass., Mon- 
day evening, November 17, on the New 
Education Bill, now being considered b 
the British parliament. Herbert F. Syl- 
vester, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Recent Deaths. 


Dr. Robert C. Kedzie, the veteran 
professor of chemistry at the Michi- 
gan Agricultural college, died at his home 
at the college, Friday, November 7. He 
had been failing for sometime past and 
last spring was retired by the state 
board of agriculture as professor emeri- 
tus on full pay. 

Dr. Kedzie was born in Delhi, N. Y., 
January 28, 1823, and was brought by his 
parents to Lenawee county, Mich., when 
but three years of age. His early educa- 
tion was obtained from the three months’ 
winter school in the old log school-house. 
H2 entered Oberlin college at seventeen 
years of age and, making his own way, 
graduated in the classical course in 1847. 
He was at once given charge of the 
Rochester academy, Oakland county, 
Mich., which position he held for two 
years when he entered the University of 
Michigan and graduated with the first 
medical class in 1851. He settled at 
Kalamazoo, but, in 1852, removed to 
Vermontville where he remained until 
1861 when he entered the army as sur- 
geon of the Twelfth Michigan ldfehiry, 
On his return he settled at Lansing and 
has been professor of chemistry at the 
agricultural college since 1863. He was 
for many years a member of the state 
board of health and its president. He 
was president of the state medical soci- 
ety in 1874. He was a member of va- 
rious scientific societies and had a national 
reputation as the author of valuable pa- 
pers on health, hygiene, and agriculture. 
He had carefully investigated the laws 
of chemistry as applied to agriculture. 
He exposed the methods of manufacture 
of many patent medicines and adulterated 
food stuffs. In compelling the oil com- 
panies to furnish pure kerosene and by 
his influence in ‘securing legislation to 
protect the farmers from fraudulent fer- 
tilizers he rendered invaluable service to 
the people of his state. To him belongs 
the credit of originating the farmers’ in- 
stitute and the sanitary conventions of 
the state board of health. He was a 
great favorite with students and by his 
work and character commanded the 
respect of a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances. W. J. McK. 


Frederick W. Lankenaw, formerly su- 
perintendent of the West Bay City, Mich., 
schools died at his home in that city No- 
vember 5. He had suffered a stroke of 
paralysis on the previous Saturday and 
had been unconscious most of the time. 
Mr. Lankenaw was born in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., February 2, 1848, and went to West 
Bay City in 1867. He first taught in the 
schools of the German Lutheran Emma- 
nuel church and went into the public 
schools in 1880. For a time he was en- 
gaged in business and then returned to 
school work, retiring last June. 


David Charles Bell, a well-known 
author, educator, and Shakespearian 
scholar, died in Washington, Oct. 28, at 
the age of eighty-six. He was a nephew 
of Alexander Graham Bell. A native of 
St. Andrews, Scotland, he had been a 
professor of English literature and elo- 
cution in Irish colleges. 


JOHNSON, VT.—Major Zabina Kellogg 
Pangborn, for several years the principal 
of the Johnson academy, died on Nov. 
1, at Hillburn, N. Y. While he was the 
principal he had George Dewey, now 
Admiral Dewey, for one of his pupils. 
After he gave up his work in the acad- 
emy he was for many years an editor. 


Mrs. Lucretia Morgan Carpenter, one 
of the leading schoolmistresses of the 
early half of the last century,died recently 
in Worcester, Mass. She was born in 
1816 and began teaching in Brimfield, 
Mass., when about fifteen. She taught 
nearly forty years, thirty of these being 
in Clinton, Mass. 
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Educational New England. 


In connection with the subject of the 
abolition of Greek as a Yale requirement 
President Hadley says the best sec- 
ondary school teachers have favored its 
retention. From this and other causes 
he says ‘‘the faculty does not see its 
way clear to advising a secondary course 
which spends the time and omits Greek.”’ 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Plans have been 
made for a new engineering building at 
Brown university. It will be three stories 
in height, the first containing heavy ma- 
chinery and the general workshop; the 
second, recitation-rooms and a small lab- 
oratory, and the third a drawing-room. 


Ground will be broken for the new ob- 
servatory at Amherst early next spring 
and meteorological observations, which 
have been conducted continuously since 
1835, will not be interrupted. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. — The Berkshire 
Teachers’ Association was held in this city 
on Nov. 7 and was addressed by Dr. 
Chas H. Thurber, of Ginn & Co., Boston, 
on ‘‘Is Psychology a Fad or a Factor? ”’ 
and Prof. Wm. H. Burnham, of Clark uni- 
versity, Worcester, on ‘‘ Mental Hygiene 
and Fatigue.’’ Mr. H. L. Allen, of Dal- 
ton, was elected president for the com- 
ing year, and Mr. A. W. Smith, of 
Adams, secretary. 


Aucusta, Mre.—At the third annual 
session of the Maine Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools the report 
of the committee on college entrance re- 
quirements was received thru its chair- 
man, Prof. Karl P. Harrington, University 
of Maine, being supplementary to the re- 
port issued in May last. Nearly 100 
were present from all over the state. 


Talks to Teachers. 


Before the Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association held at Boston on November 
7 (Prin. Charles F. Harper, of the a 
high school, president), Prof. John M. 
Tyler, of Amherst college, discussed the 

uestion, ‘‘ Wherein do the public schools 
ail to secure the results properly ex- 
pected of them?’’ He held that the 
faults of the schools lie in the parents, 
the teachers, and the system. His view 
as regards parents were pessimistic and 
so he argued that all the’burdens must 
fall upon the teachers. The teachers, 
accordingly, have many faults to answer 
for. Most of them have too much of the 
old-fashioned New England conscience. 
They should regard things as opportuni- 
ties, while they do regard them as _ re- 
sponsibilities. Teachers should take bet- 
ter care of themselves and be more in 
the fresh air. 

The present system has many faults, 
but it is better to bolster it up than to 
try to get anew one. The strain on the 
early boy came upon the muscles. Now 
it is upon the nervous system, and our 
danger of barbarism does not come from 
illiteracy. So the teacher must see to it 
that the strain does not become too se- 
vere for the child’s body, else our civili- 
zation will go down with acrash. Even 
the physical training in the schools differs 
from nature’s way. The pupils need ex- 
ercise often, particularly the girls. Be- 
tween the requirements of the high 
schools and the colleges, the pupils are 
in danger of being ground to death. 

Professor Tyler would like to see the 
time when the pupils could spend half 
their time out-of-doors. He particularly 
deprecated adding so many things to the 
burdens of the pupils outside of the 
schools, such as music, drawing, paint- 
ing, and dancing. $ 


COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION. 


Prof. Walter Ballou Jacobs, of Brown 
university, took for his subject, ‘‘Com- 
mon Sense in Education.’’ He held that 


the primary work for a man in education 
is to find his equilibrium. So the child 
must not be trained to fight another’s 
battles, but hisown. The teacher’s work 
is to arouse and to guide sympathy, char- 
ity, and love of right, me to do this the 
igi must interest himself in his pu- 
pils. 

_Further, the teacher must enlist the 
aid of the arts. No true artist can be 
selfish. The arts are a high expression 
of the play of impulse and are not luxur- 
ies. hru them, aided by literature, 
charity and morality may be developed 
in the children for the common good. In 
the present danger from the dissension 
between labor and capital, the qualities 
which help men better to understand one 
another must be taught with emphasis. 
Thus teachers can help work out the per- 
plexing problems of humanity. 


NEW OFFICERS. 
Mr. Merle Getchell was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year, and Miss Dor- 
cas Higgin, secretary. 


A Model Building. 


The new high school of Lexington, 
Mass., is: built of brick, trimmed with 
sandstone, and contains recitation-rooms, 
an assembly hall to accommodate 270 pu- 
ils, and the usual modern laboratories. 
t has windows with the upper parts of 
ribbed glass that carry the light to all 
parts of the room, has the latest and 
most approved method of heating, and 
is ventilated by the gravity system. Its 
total cost was $66,400. 


Williams College. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass.—Prof. G. M. 
Wahl has returned from a year in Ger- 
many, and has resumed work in German ; 
Professor Bullock has been appointed the 
Orin Sage professor of political economy; 
Mr. P. M. Ray, assistant instructor in 
biology is succeeded by Mr. H. J. Smith, 
702; Mr. H. C. Dickenson, assistant in 
physics and mathematics, has been suc- 
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ceeded by Mr. A. E. Merrill, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Bryan succeeds 
Mr. A. A. Reynolds as assistant in chem- 
istry. Prof. Henry Loomis Nelson holds 
the David A. Wells professorship in gov- 
ernment. 


Supt. D. C. Montgomery Killed. 

MANILA.—D. C. Montgomery, super- 
intendent of schools in Oriental Negros, 
was murdered Friday by ladrones. This 
is the first instance of a teacher in the 
Philippine islands being harmed while in 
the pw olan of his duty. Mr. Mont- 
gomery was a resident of Lexington, 
Neb., and sailed for Manila on the trans- 
port Thomas, July 23, 1901, with the 
teachers who were sent out at that time. 


High Civilization of Antiquity. 
At the International Congress of Amer- 
icanists on Friday, Oct. 24, the sessions 
were devoted to the consideration of the 
explorations in Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca. These indicate, the reports said, 
that the early inhabitants of Mexico and 
Central America lived on a_ very high 
plane of civilization, and had no slight 
aiiiies of science and art. Their 
habits were regular and their religion 
was a very earnest thing indeed, being 
full of various physical tortures. The 
resemblance of the ruins unearthed to 
the ruins in Egypt is something re- 
markable. A new set of hieroglyphics 
has been discovered which, while un- 
known at present, is hoped to throw ad- 
ditional light on the character, manners, 
and customs of the ancients in Mexico. 


Agricultural Training. 

Under authority of the state law the 
Minnesota Agricultural school is sending 
out charts and documents to the teach- 
ers and pupils of the rural schools cal- 
culated to impress upon their minds the 
great advantages of county life and the 
great opportunities now open in the field 
of agriculture. This work is designed 
to prevent the migration of the country 
youth to the large cities. 





Chicago Items. 


The evening sessions of the Chicago 
public schools have opened for the winter 
with an enrollment of 7,192 pupils. 


The Chicago board of education is reap- 
ing the whirlwind of its folly in the 
inauguration of reduced salaries. The 
teachers’ side has already caused con- 
siderable trouble. Now the engineers 
are coming forward. Besides suffering 
a reduction of wages the engineers have 
been required to perform, besides their 
own duties, the work formerly done by 
carpenters, painters, and other mechanics. 
They are thus forced to absent them- 
selves from their boilers at all times of 
the day. They declare that the course 
of the board places the lives of thousands 
of children in daily jeopardy. And this 
despite the fact that a city ordinance 
forbids an engineer to absent himself 
from his boiler when it is under high 
pressure. 

The engineers have appealed to the 
Federation of Labor which has sustained 
their position and will try to induce the 
authorities to economize in a way that 
will not work such positive injury to the 
schools. 


Several Chicago school principals in 
Chicago have evolved a new method for 
dealing withtruancy. They have obtained 
their appointment as probation officers, 
so that they can now go to the home and 
bring the truant back to school or get a 
bench warrant which will bring the 
parents into court. The truant may 
then be compelled to report to the prin- 
cipal daily as his probation officer. This 
system has worked very well wherever 
it has been attempted. 


Teachers Join the Labor Union. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation with 
a membership of 4,500 members by a 
majority vote decided on November 8 to 
apply for membership in the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. This decision was 
reached only after a four-hour discussion. 

Labor men say that the teachers will 
be welcomed into the Central Labor body. 
If this alliance is consummated it will 
bring before the 200,000 union voters in 
Chicago the need of more money for 
schools and the necessity of voting for 
measures or candidates favorable to the 
teachers and their proper remuneration. 

By thus becoming members of a union, 
the teachers will be in a position to strike 
if their old schedule of wages which is 
one of the grievances, is not restored. 
Then, it is argued that a request from 
the teachers will have more weight with 
the trustees if it is backed up by the 
Federation of Labor. The question of 
striking will not be taken up, however, 
until all other means to improve the con- 
ditions of the teachers are exhausted. 

The three great grievances of the 
teachers are: the overcrowding of pupils 
in the ‘rooms, the dropping of the 1898 
schedule of salaries, and the virtual bank- 
ruptcy of the pension fund. These con- 
ditions they hope to have changed by be- 
coming affiliated with the trades of 
Chicago. 

According to later reports Miss Ella 
Rowe has resigned the presidency of 
the Federation giving as her reason 
her disapproval of the action. Half the 
teachers, Miss Rowe says, are of her 
opinion and many will follow her out of 
the Federation. 
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Here and There. 


Oxford is considering the advisability 
of abolishing Greek as a compulsory sub- 
ject. This, the Times points out, would 
certainly be in harmony with the trend 
of modern thought. 


Bryn Mawr college is to begin a cam- 

aign for good English. Words in Eng- 
ish enunciation and pronunciation will be 
required as part of the regular work of 
each student. Samuel A. King, of Lon- 
don, who has recently taken up this work 
in the United States, will conduct the 
classes. 


The board of education intends to lease 
for school purposes the house owned by 
the Hodgkin estate on the southwest cor- 
ner of Clinton and Carroll streets, Brook- 
lyn. It is a large brownstone building, 
which has been vacant for some time, 
and can accommodate from three to four 
hundred pupils. Residents: near the 
Hodgkin estate claim that their property 
will be depreciated if a school is put 
there, and that a site as well suited to 
the purpose could be found west of Clin- 
ton street. The site was recommended 
by the local school board of the district, 
of which Charles Edwards Woodbridge is 
chairman. 


A new course has been introduced at 
the University of Michigan on the 
theories of annuities and insurance. This 
is the first serious attempt of any uni- 
versity in this country to present a de- 
tailed account of the mathematical or 
actuary side of insurance. 


The New York State Association of 
School Boards recently listened to an im- 
portant address by Dr. H. Ernest Schmid, 
of White Plains, on ‘‘Some Needed Re- 
forms in School Boards,’’ which will be 
printed in these columns next week. 


The inauguration of — Swain, 
LL.D., as president of Swarthmore col- 
lege, will take place on Saturday morn- 


~ 


ing, Nov. 15. 


The management of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund in America has been put 
into the hands of a practically independ- 
ent committee. Professor William Wat- 
son Goodwin, of Harvard university, is 
the chairman and John Ellerton Lodge 
the secretary. 


Contributions have begun to come in for 
the teachers’ retirement fund in Buffalo. 
The teachers will aid by holding bazars 
and other similar enterprises. 


By a recent decision of the supreme 
court of Tennessee upholding a statute 
passed in 1899 all children living outside 
a city, but within a half-mile limit, must 
be admitted to the city schools free of 
charge. 


An imperial decree issued by the Chinese 
government provides for the despatch of 
a number of Chinese students to the 
seats of learning in the United States 
for educational purposes. The students 
will be sent at government expense to 
take graduate courses and upon their 
return those successful in examinations 
will be appointed to government posi- 
tions. 


During the past week Parliament has 
made rapid progress with the Education 
bill and it will probably be passed before 
Christmas. Mr. Balfour has been both 
inflexible and _ conciliatory. Various 
amendments have been. easily accepted 
as the House of Lords is depended upon 
to reconstruct the bill in accordance with 
the wishes of the bishops. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has retired and Jas. 
Bryce now leads the opposition bench. 

The opposition is persistent owing to 
the zeal of the Welsh members, and is 
also supported by the country as is indi- 

ated by the by-elections. 
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JACKSON, Miss.—The state board of 
education has announced that the 10th 
day of December, the anniversary of the 
state’s admission into the Union, shall be 
a day to be observed this year and every 
year in future. There will be a regular 
program observed, prepared somewhat 
on the line of the history of the state and 
that of its union. 


VINELAND, N. J.—The Vine Road dis- 
trict school-house was wrecked by van- 
dals on the night of November 10. The 
organ was chopped up with an axe; the 
walls were hacked, the woodwork of 
the desks splintered and the ironwork 
broken. It is thought that some boys, 
recently punished in the school were the 
perpetrators. 


An association of German teachers has 
made arrangements with an important 
insurance company to insure all the mem- 
bers of the association against risks and 
money responsibilities of every kind. 
This is said to be practically an insur- 
ance for cases Taal against the teach- 
ers for punishments inflicted on the pu- 


pils. 


Dr. Eliza Mosher, professor of hygiene 
and dean of the women in the university 
of Michigan, has resigned. Her place 
has been taken by Mrs. Myra Beach Jor- 
dan, the wife of Mr. F. P. Jordan, assist- 
ant in the general library. 


Attica, N. Y.—Miss Alta Preys, of the 
Attica high school, faculty has resigned 
to accept a position at Arlington, N. J. 


Dr. Charles Baskerville, of the chemi- 
cal department of the University of 
North Carolina, has been appointed a 
member of the committee on organiza- 
tion, representing the American Chemi- 
cal Society for the Fifth Congress of 
Applied Chemistry, which convenes in 
Berlin in June, 1903. 


Dr. Casabowicz, Egyptologist of the 
National Museum, Washington, has just 
received from the directors of the 
Egyptian exploring fund in London ten 
papyri, part of fifty or more such manu- 
scripts that were received recently from 
Flinders-Petrie and other explorers exca- 
vating in the land of the Pharaohs. 


The pterodactyl, the fossil remains of 
which were found some years ago in 
Kansas, is to be restored and placed in 
the Peabody Museum at Yale. This 
creature was of the prehistoric bat genus; 
had wings with a spread of about twenty 
feet. Itis hoped later to restore the 
great dinosaur, some seventy feet long 
and sixteen feet high and set it up in the 
center of the Marsh collection. 


There was a brilliant assembly at St. 
Andrew’s university, when Andrew Car- 
negie was installed Lord Rector and a 
group of American diplomats and distin- 
guished men were honored with degrees. 
Mr. Carnegie, whose benefactions to 
Scotch universities and thru Mr. Morley 
to Cambridge have richly earned him 
academic distinction, was enthusiastically 
received. His inaugural address was an 
extremely able dissertation on the eco- 
nomic changes which had come and were 
impending in the relative position and 
power of nations. 


Dr. T. H. Starkey, of University Col- 
lege Hospital, London, England, has been 
recommended by the dean of the medical 
faculty as professor of hygiene at McGill 
university, in succession to the late Dr. 
Wyatt Johnston. Dr. Starkey has had a 
wide experience in hygiene in London 
and India and is considered one of the 
leading hygienists of England. 


Itisrumored that the Rev. Dr. Rob Ro 
McGregor Converse, of St. Luke’s chure 
in Rochester, will succeed to the presi- 
dency of Hobart college. The*’college 
has been under a committee of the fac- 
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ulty since the resignation of President 
Robert E. Jones two years ago. 


The designs of the French architect 
Bernard, for the University of California, 
have been awarded a prize of $2,000 by 
the Academie des Beaux Arts, as the 
most meritorious architectural concep- 
tion in a period of five years. 


The preliminary announcement of Cor- 
nell’s summer session for 1903 has just 
been published. It offers ninety-eight 
courses, of which sixteen are devoted to 
geography and underlying sciences. 
These courses constitute a Summer School 
of Geography, which is a decided innova- 
tion in American summer schools. 

Teachers from other institutions will 
teach at Cornell at this summer session. 
Among them are: Dr. Charles A. Mc- 
Murry, of the De Kalb, Ill., Normal school 
(Geography); Prof. A. P. Brigham, of 
Colgate university (Geography); Prof. 
John C. Rolfe, of the University of 
Pennsylvania (Latin); Prin. C. N. Cole, 
of Oberlin college, Ohio (Latin); Prin. 
Philip Emerson, Lynn, Mass. (Commer- 
cial lucene ); Supervisor R. H. Whit- 
beck, training department of the Tren- 
ton, N. J., Normal school (Geography). 

The summer school showed an increase 
of thirty per cent. last year, and a cor- 
responding increase is expected again 
this year. 


As a sample of the way events are 
treated in Our Times we would call at- 
tention to the articles headed ‘‘ National 
Affairs’’ and ‘‘The British Empire ’’ in 
the issue of November 15. Careful choice 
of matter and clear and concise treat- 
ment are the features. This valuable 
little paper is published by E. L. Kellogg 
& Company, 61 East 9th St., New York, 
at 50 cents a year; 40 cents in clubs. 
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A Test Experiment. 


Peculiar Power Possessed by a New Medicine. 

Of new discoveries there is no end, but 
one of the most recent, most remarkable 
and one which will prove invaluable to 
thousands of people, is a discovery which 
it is believed will take the place of all 
other remedies for the cure of those 
common and obstinate diseases, dyspepsia 
and stomach troubles. This discovery is 
not a loudly advertised, secret patent 
medicine, but is a scientific combination 
of wholesome, perfectly harmless vege- 
table essences, fruit salts, pure pepsin 
and bismuth. 

These remedies are combined in lozenge 
form, pleasant to take, and will preserve 
their good qualities indefinitely, whereas, 
all liquid medicines rapidly lose whatever 
good qualities they may have had as soon 
as uncorked and exposed to the air. 

This Ss is called Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets and it is claimed that one 
of these tablets or lozenges will digest 
from 300 to 3,000 times its own weight 
of meat, eggs, and other wholesome 
food. And this claim has been proven 
by actual experiments in the following 
manner. A hard boiled egg cut into 
small pieces was placed in a bottle con- 
taining warm water heated to ninety- 
eight degrees (or blood heat), one of 
these tablets was then placed in the 
bottle and the proper temperature main- 
tained for three hours and a half, at the 
end of which time the egg was as com- 
pletely digested as it would have been in 
a healthy stomach. This experiment 
was undertaken to demonstrate that what 
it would do in the bottle it would also do 
in the stomach, hence its unquestionable 
value in the cure of dyspepsia and weak 
digestion. Very few people are free 
from some form of indigestion but 
scarcely two will have the same symp- 
toms. Some will suffer most from dis- 
tress after eating, bloating from gas in 
the stomach and bowels, others have 
acid dyspepsia or heartburn, others pal- 
pitation or headaches, sleeplessness, pains 
in chest and under shoulder blades, ex- 
treme nervousness as in nervous dys- 
pepsia, but they all have same cause, 
failure to properly digest what is eaten. 
The stomach must have rest and assist- 
ance, and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets give 
it both, by digesting the food for it and in 
a short time it is restored to its normal 
action and vigor. At same time the Tab- 
lets are so harmless that a child can take 
them with benefit. This new preparation 
has already made many astonishing cures, 
as for instance, the fol-lowing : 

After using only one package of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets I have re- 
ceived such great and unexpected benefit 
that I wish to express my sincere grati- 
tude. In fact it has been six months 
since I took the package and I have not 
had one fig of distress or difficulty 
since. And all this in the face of the 
fact that the best doctors I consulted told 
me my case was Chronic Dyspepsia and 
absolutely incurable as I had suffered 
twenty-five years. I distributed half a 
dozen packages among my friends here 
who are very anxious to try this remedy, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Skeels, Lynnville, Jaspar Co., Mo. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by druggists 
everywhere at 50 cents for full-sized packets. est 





Our Times. 


Austria-Hungary’s Troubles. 

A great deal of trouble is being ex- 
perienced in Austria-Hungary in the at- 
tempt to find a satisfactory basis for the 
renewal of the Ausgleich (ows’ glike). 
This is the ment by which the ex- 
pense of running the government of the 
empire is divided between Austria and 
Hungary. As the renewal of the agree- 
ment involves the fixing of tariff rates, 
much angry discussion results, as Hun- 
gary is an agricultural state, while 

ustria has important manufactures. 
Hence their interests conflict. Between 
the contending factions the only strong 
bond of union is the personal popularity 
of Emperor Franz Josef. 

When the question of the agreement 
came up in the lower house of the Hun- 
garian parliament lately there was the 
wildest sort of disorder. It wasdeclared 
that Austria intended to rob Hungary, 
and that the emperor-king consented to 
it. This — against the emperor was 
stoutly denied. 


Tragic History of the Kruger Diamond. 


When President Kruger fled from South 
Africa he took to Europe with him a 
diamond that has a strange and tragic 
history. It appears that the stone orig- 
inally belonged to Moshesh, a Basuto 
chief, who was compelled to give it to 
’Tchaka, the Zulu king. *Tchaka’s 
brother wanted it and killed the king to 
get it. He held it until he came to grief 
at the hands of another Zulu chief, who 
got it, but who was soon after killed by 
some one else who wanted it. ; 

The natives say that not less than six- 
teen successive possessors of the gem 
were killed or driven out of the country 
on account of it. The stone was then 
seen for the first time by a white man 
who greatly desired it. A party of whites 
was organized to attack the village where 
it was known to be, and a fierce fight en- 
sued in which 300, mostly natives, were 
killed. Memela, a chief, who had it, was 
wounded and concealed it in his wound, 
where it escaped discovery. He was 
afterwards caught by the Boers and set 
to work in slavery. 

President Kruger heard his story and 
set him free. In gratitude for this favor 
Memela gave him the stone. Now Kru- 

er has been overtaken by the fate shared 
Ey all previous ssors who were not 
killed—he was deposed from power and 
forced to leave the country. 

Where the diamond now is, is uncer- 
tain. Some say it is in the coffers of the 
Vatican, others that it was bought by the 
emperor of Austria and is now in Vienna. 
Wherever it is, it is not worth half the 
trouble and sorrow it has cost. It weighs 
200 carats, but is not perfect. 


Proving that the Earth Moves. 

Flammarion and Berbet (ber-bay’), 
the eminent French scientists, with the 
a of the French government, 

ve been repeating Foucault’s famous | 
experiments with the pendulum in the 
Pantheon in Paris. The original penduv- | 
lum of Foucault en ye was used. It 
consists of a 56-pound ball of lead on the 
end of a wire 210 feet long. It takes the 
pendulum eight seconds to swing one way, 
° sixteen seconds to make a complete 

at. 

Its apparent path changes constantly 
at a rate which would cause its plane of 
vibration to pass through a complete cir- 
cle in twenty-four hours. e know, 
however, its plane of vibration remains 
constant while the earth revolves. It 
was with this pendulum that Foucault 
demonstrated the revolution of the earth. 


Where France Invests Her Money. 
France has $6,000,000,000 invested in 
foreign countries. The following are the 
amounts in millions: Russia, 1,400; 
Spain, 600 ; Austria-Huugary, 575 ; Italy, | 





300; Great Britain, 200; British South 
Africa, 300 ; Egypt, 287. 

Except in South Africa most of this 
money has been put into government 
bonds. The fact that France has so 
much money invested in these countries 
is a guarantee of peace. It is plain, too, 
that the French people, aside from senti- 
ment, have a strong stake in the desti- 
nies of Russia. 


Wu Ting-fang’s Successor. 


Sir Liang Chen Tung, who succeeds 
Wu Ting-fang as Chinese minister in 
Washington, is not 
a stranger in the 
United States. He 
was one of the many 
Chinese youths of 
rank sent to this 
country a number of 
years ago to learn 
American ways, and 
received part of his 
education at Phillips 
academy and Am- 
SS — = For 
ae three years he was 
@ CHEN TONG. Oficial interpreter of 
the Chinese mission in Washington under 
Minister Chang. He was secretary of 
the peace commission at the close of the 
Chinese-Japanese war, secretary of the 
envoy to the diamond jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, secretary of Prince Chen’s mis- 
sion to Berlin, and on his appointment as 
minister to this country was secreta 
of Prince Chen’s {mission to King Ed- 
ward’s coronation. 


Whales Again Abundant. 


Whales are reported to be plentiful 
again in the Atlantic ocean. ‘‘Sperm”’ 
are schooling and blowing in all the west- 
ern ocean—the North Atlantic, from the 
American coast to the Azores. Whaling 
ships are sailing in and out of Buzzard’s 
bay once more. But New Bedford is in 
a quandary. Itis the city of cotton mills 
now and its big whaling fleet is a thing 
of the past. What few vessels remain 
are reaping a rich harvest. Even the 
schooners able to remain out only a few 
months, and able to carry only a limited 
quantity of oil, have been coming home 
— from $5,000 to $6,000 worth of whale- 

ne. 


France Takes Oases in the Sahara. 


France, by arrangement with Morocco, 
had added a large tract to her African 
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possessions. It borders on Algeria on 
the south, and comprises the whole series 
of oases known as Twat, from which the 
nomad tribes of the desert draw their 
main food supplies in the shape of dates. 
Twat has much underground water, and 
has always been a great center of Sa- 
haran trade. 

The gaining of this region by France 
is really the result of conquest. Part of 
the region was occupied in 1899. In 
March, 1900, the French gained another 
victory, as a result of which Ingar was 
occupied, and the following month Igli, 
on the Wadi-Saura river, was taken by a 
strong column. 

As this point commands the route from 
Morocco to the oases, the sultan of that 
country sent a protest to the European 
powers. He said France had violated the 
treaty of 1845 in seizing it. That treaty 
defined the boundaries of Morocco and 
Algeria. On July 2 the French prime 
minister declared that the territory be- 
longed to France. A railroad will be 
built in Igli. 

Cubans Oppose Annexation. 


An attempt was lately made to obtain 
from the editors of daily and weekly 
journals in Cuba an idea of the attitude 
of the Cuban people towards annexation. 
.About twenty editors replied ; they say 
the people are opposed to it. One editor 
says it 1s his opinion that it is the inten- 
tion of the United States to annex Cuba 
and as many of the Lesser Antilles as 
possible. For his part, having in mind 
the thorny path of the Porto Ricans, he 
would oppose annexation to the end. 


Author of the ‘‘Little Peppers.”’ 


Margaret Sidney (Mrs. H. M. Lothrop) 
who is so well known to the rising gen- 
eration by her Pepper books, lives at 
Concord, Mass. At her home, which is 
known as the ‘‘ Wayside,’’ she attends to 
her property and does no literary work. 
Her new book this year is por ef ‘* Five 
Little Peppers Abroad.”’ 


W. S. Rowley, M. D., Cleveland, O., 
writes : ‘‘I take great pleasure in saying 
that I have found antikamnia tablets very | 
valuable in both acute and chronic rheu- 
matism, also in all forms of neuralgia, and 
as yet I have not seen any depressant ac- | 
tion. I prescribe antikamnia in five-grain 
tablets giving one every two or three | 
hours.—North American Practitioner.’’ | 








The ‘Croesus of South Africa.’’ 


Alfred Beit, the associate of Cecil 
Rhodes, is known as the ‘‘Croesus of 
South Africa.’’ He is about forty-five 
years old, a bachelor, and said to be worth 
$375,000,000. He came from a Hebrew 
family in Hamburg, and after serving as 
a clerk in a bank went to South Africa 
and rapidly built up a fortune in the dia- 
mond fields. 

From the time that Rhodes succeeded 
in consolidating the Kimberley diamond 
mines, in 1889, he and Beit were in close 
business association, and Beit is one of 
the executors of the famous Rhodes will. 

Beit is a quiet, retiring man and is 
very careful about his dress. When 
Rhodes began empire building he left off 
fortune making. Beit will never reach 
the point when he has money enough. 
He is one of the richest men in the 
world, and almost the only one to whom 
the Rothschilds will allow first place, as 
in the De Beers Company, where his 
holdings much exceed their own. 


A “Captain of Industry.” 


Some one has invented the very apt 
term of ‘‘ captains of industry,’’ for those 
men who have shown unusual ability in 
organizing great enterprises. _ Among 
them may be numbered William Deering, 
the original manufac- 
turer of the twine- 
binder. He was born 
in 1826 in Oxford 
county, Maine, and 
after graduating from 
a high school went to 
work in his father’s 
woolen mill, and soon 
ss after was made its su- 
perintendent. 

Late in the sixties he 
UR became interested in 

w. # the Marsh harvester. 

MLIAM DEERING. Ty 1873 his partner’s 
illness turned this side investment into 
the business of his life. He equipped 
several Marsh harvesters in 1878 with 
self-binders and they won a great suc- 
cess. Then followed the building up in 
Chicago of one of the largest manufac- 
turing plants in the world. Recently 
five companies have combined in the In- 
ternational Harvester Company. 


An Engine of Death. 


The Germans have adopted a new ma- 
chine gun that throws balls an inch and 
a half in diameter at the rate of 200 a 
minute. The recoil of one discharge gives 
the power which drives the machinery 
for the next. The weapon consists of an 
inner part that recoils and an outer one 
that does not, the two working together 
by means of levers and other devices to 
expel the empty cartridge, replace it by 
a full one, and explode the latter. The 
gun is protected against over-heating by 
a water-jacket. 

Although it is mounted on a wheeled 
carriage, it may be dismounted and car- 
ried on the backs of horses. One horse 
carries the gun proper, a second the 
breech mechanism, a third the axile, a 
fourth the wheels, and a fifth the rest of 
the carriage. Then a good many more 
horses are needed to carry ammunition, 
for a hundred rounds is a load for a horse. 








Five minutes firing uses up ten horse- 
loads of ammunition, and therefore each 
gun, to be continuously effective, would | 
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ROX HOPPING - New York City, 


17th Street, and 4th Avenue. 














fee thirteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools. It is the pioneercur- 
rent history mageene—- Sales a month, 50c. a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts Jive into the 
study of geography and history een keeps you 
fully posted; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 
pupils as no book does. Subscriptions get it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (4c. each) and use it in 
ed school this year, as thousands are doing. E. L. 
ELLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





“Tt may be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be trues 


PUBLICA 


endorses #a 


° ° S 
Iris a solid cake of 






pwhata men say.” 
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FREE! 


Special Offer to Readers 

. of “The School Journal”, 

good for November, -4 
A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 


China Tea Set 


(56 pieces) 

or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 lbs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 
20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. 
a lb. This advertisement MUST 
accompany order. You will have 
no trouble in getting orders among 
your neighbors and friends for 20 
Ibs. of our celebrated goods. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK. 











ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and IIth Street, 
NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 


Gentraily located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts, 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Cuas. Leiau, Manager. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


(Opp. Grace Church) 




















Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


‘ OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream, iMGtM 


Removes Tan, 
Fimples, Freckles 









No other 


cosmetic like it. 


WH on beauty, and 
rey defies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the test 


as beautities the 





Purifies as well 





skin. 





taste it to 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit ° 

similar name. 
The distinguish- 
ed Dr. A. L. Sayre 
said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): “ As you ladtes will use them, 
T recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. GOURAUD’S 
PoUuDRE SUBTILE removes superfluous 

air without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all pregetae and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. §., Canada, and Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. {Beware of Base Imi- 
tations. 1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 


SCHOOL BELLS saues it? 
MS eee ee. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





have to be supported by a regiment of 
horses, or by a large ammunition train. 


Two Miles a Minute Possible. 


Not long ago when ‘‘mile-a-minute ’’ 
speed was prophesied, fearful results 
were expected by the timid. This speed 
has been passed without any dire results. 
Now it is reported from Lockport, N. Y., 
that two miles a minute may be attained 
easily. A new gearing is said to have 
been invented which will give the loco- 
motive a speed of 125 miles an hour and 
that will stop an ocean steamship in its 
course in one minute instead of five. The 
new engine does away with crank and 
rods and increases the power by means 
of a spiral shaft, cross-head, and stub 
shaft, which gives a leverage unknown 
in any type ot wale. The two-to-one 
engine has run 4,000 revolutions a minute, 
moving the piston head 2,000 times, some- 
thing that has never been done with the 
old type of engine. 


One-Way Colonist Tickets. 


On the first and 'third Tuesday of each 
month until April 30, 1903, one-way 
second class Colonist tickets will be sold 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway from Chicago to points in South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, eastern Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory, and southwestern Mis- 
souri, at about one-half regular rates. 


Round-Trip Home-Seekers’ Tickets. 


During the same period round-trip 
Home-seekers’ excursion tickets will be 
sold by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway on the first and third Tues- 
day of each month, good to return within 
21 days from date of sale, to many 

ints in Iowa, Minnesota, and South 

akota, North Dakota, and other West- 
ern and Southwestern states. 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent, or address W. S. 
Howell, General Eastern Agent, 381 
Broadway, New York. 


Are You Ashamed of Your Hair? 


Do you envy the bright, lustrous hair 
of your friends? Then read what follows 
and learn how easy it is to have beautiful 
hair. To have and to keep beautiful hair 
is avery simple matter—much simpler 
than it was before the discovery of the 
parasitic nature of hair and scalp dis- 
eases. We know now that these troubles 
are caused by microbes in the scalp, and 
that Fee wad itching scalp, falling hair, 
gray hair, and baldness are simply the 
surface indications. Destroy the mi- 
crobes and you destroy the real cause of 
these troubles. This Cranitonic Hair 
Food will do. 

The keeping of beautiful hair simply 
means proper hair care and the applica- 
tion of the proper hair dressing—Crani- 
tonic Hair om If you, kind reader, are 


4/ blessed with a fine head of hair Crani- 


tonic Hair Food will help you retain it. 
If, unfortunately, your hair is thin and 
lifeless and streaked with gray; if it 
splits and breaks and lacks luster and 
brightness Cranitonic Hair Food will 


:|stimulate its growth, make it thick and 


strong and lustrous and restore its natur- 
al color. 

Hair Food Free.—To all desirous of 
testing the beneficia! effects and curative 
properties of this most excellent prepara- 
tion, and who will send name and full ad- 
dress, will be sent a Hair Care book and 
a generous sample of Cranitonic Hair 
Food by mail, prepaid, absolutely free. 
Address Cranitonic Hair Food Company, 
526 West Broadway, New York. 


Rest and Heaith to Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINsLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MII.LIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE ‘TEETHING 
ITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS a!! PAIN, 


CURES WIND COLIO, and is the best remedy for | 


Ss 
DIARRHGA. Sold by braggists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for rs. Winslow's Soothing 


Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle ' 


Cures Piles 


Without Cutting, Danger, or Detention from 
Work, by a Simple Home Remedy. 


A Priceless Book Sent Free for the 
Asking. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of this 
most troublesome disease. For sale by 
all druggists at 50 cents a package. 
Thousands have been quickly cured. Ask 
—_ druggist fora package of Pyramid 

ile Cure, or write for our little book 
which tells all about the cause and cure 
of piles. Write your name and address 
plainly on a postal card, mail to the Pyra- 
mid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., and you 
will receive the book by return mail. 





Wants Sahagun’s Work Published. 


The duke of Loubet (loo-bay’), who 
came to New York to attend the congress 
of Americanists, is trying to induce 
American publishers to bring out an Eng- 
lish tenmnlatien of the manuscript of 
Brother Bernardino Sahagun, a Francis- 
can friar, relating to the history of 
Mexico before the discovery by Columbus. 
This manuscript has lain for centuries in 
the Medici library, in Florence. 

Brother Bernardino learned the Aztec 
language while he was teaching the des- 
cendants of the ancient Mexicans the 
Spanish language. In writing the history 
he confined himself to simple facts and 
avoided doubtful legends. The work is 
divided into eleven books and is called 
a ‘‘General History of the Things of 
New Spain.’’ Brother Bernardino went 
to Mexico as a missionary in 1529, three 
years after the conquest by Cortez. 


The St. Paul Calendar for 1903. 
Six sheets 10x15 inches of beautiful re- 
en in colors, of pastel drawings 
y Bryson, is now ready for distribution 
and will be mailed on receipt of twenty- 
five (25) cents—coin orstamps. Address 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 
A Mexican Ranch King. 


The greatest of the Mexican ranch 
kings is Don Luis Terrazas, of Chihuahua 
(chee-waw'wah), who owns between 20,- 
000,000 and 30,000,000 acres of land. His 
brand marks are on a million head of 
cattle, half as many sheep, and several 
hundred thousand horses. 

Don Luis is estimated to be worth from 
$200,000,000 to $300,000,000 in Mexican 
money, and has enormous holdings of 
bank stock and factory stock in addition 
to his pastoral wealth. He is a close 
friend of President Diaz and is a power 
financially and politically. In Chihuahua 
he has a packing house, the only one in 
Mexico, in which American workmen and 
superintendents are employed. 


@eCLINTON SAFETY PIN: 

















: 





[5 STRENGTH USEFULNESS COMBINED 


For Years the Standard of 
Comparison for Safety Pins 


NO OTHER “JUST AS GOOD.” 

Made of specially tempered wire, does not bend; 
sharp point, easily penetrates, guarded coil, can- 
not catch in fabric; made in nine sizes, from 
inch to 44 inches; finished in nickel and biac! 
enamel. Send 6c, for an assorted card of Clinton 
Safety Pins and let them demonstrate their super- 
jority. OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 







Leal 














h | 1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


| no matter where itis. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. '96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 


W. M. Ostrander, 2191 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Dchool Fournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


This weekly journal of education, now in 
its thirty-second year, will be found more val- 
uable and more indispensable to superin- 
tendents, principals, and school officers and 
advancing teachers than ever. 

Itis understood that everything of importance 
relative to education shall be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty numbers are published in a year. 
In these every phase of the great question 
of education will be discussed, so that its 
value to those who are really interested in 
education cannot be over-rated. 


@ur Creed. 


Ww: believe that a school official will perform his 
duties more intelligently by knowing what is 
done in other towns and cities. 
WE believe that asuperintendent or principal who 
does not keep posted concerning the move- 
ments in the great centers like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia is fitting himselfto be retired, 
WE believe that a principal of a school (or class 
teacher) who does not make a study of educa- 
tion, but relies on politics to help him forward, has 
not the spirit of the true educator, and cannot be a 
real educator of children. 
WE believe that teachers who neglect to read an 
: educational journal and thus imbue their minds 
with opinions, thoughts, suggestions, and ideas con- 
cerning their work are making themselves into mere 
reciting posts. Such teachers usually fill their minds 
each morning with the twaddle in the daily papers, 
or the froth of the magazines; both of which unfit 
them to make any deep or permanent impression on 
their pupils’ minds, the edge of their own being de- 
stroyed as by an acid. 
E. believe that, as the principal of a most suc- 
cessful private school said: ‘‘ The teacher I 
want must be baptized in ideas concerning the ways 
and means of progress in the intellectual and moral 
life of children. If he reads an educational paper | 
consider it a good sign.” 
E, believe that a man who is in education ought 
to be of it also; that is, if he is drawing pay 
he ought to give himself to his work; he ought to 
identify himself with his work. 





WE believe the reason that teaching holds so low 

a place in public estimation is the fault of the 
teachers themselves; the public believes (right or 
wrong) that they are doing their work ina _half- 
hearted, routinish way. 


E believe, yes, we know that our publications 
during the past twenty-eight years have put a 
hundred thousand “‘ on the track,” shown them what 
Teaching really means, and, to present it from the 
ecuniary standpoint, those persons instead of earn- 
ing say $250,000 have earned $1,000,000 or even 
$2,000,000. 


WE believe that the professional spirit has been 

widely disseminated thru the influence of 
our publications—at least we have aimed at this, week 
after week for nearly thirty years. 


E believe that no fair-minded person can read 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL without feeling that 

its chief effort is to put the teachers on a higher, 
nobler, more useful and more successful ground. 


E believe that thru it thinking teachers 

grow more competent, double their value, 

come to understand themselves and the work they 

are doing, and do that work in a different light and 
in a different spirit. 


Why Published ? 

The public is at last concluding that it takes brains 
and study to fit a man to take charge of a school or a 
school system. We admit that many school boards 
do not feel this, but a great maity do. We publish 
THE JOURNAL to enable one to understand the 
situation in all parts of the field, be he superintendent, 
principal, or school official. If we did not feel we 
were performing a most needful and worthy work, 
one contributing to the real advancement of educa- 
tion and planting it on higher ground, we would not 
continue our effort. There is little money in it; but 
there is the sense of doing a needed and valuable 
work, and that is the controlling motive. 


Our Expectations, 

With the aims we have and the efforts we make, 
we feel that we ought to have the support of every 
progressive superintendent, principal, school official, 
and advancing teacher in the entire country. We 
have given untiring labor for nearly thirty years to a 
work that all acquainted with it candidly admit has 
contributed enormously to build up genuine education 
and place the teacher's work on a higher and more 
worthy basis, and we expect appreciation and pat- 
ronage. Let every reader of this subscribe. The 
$2.00 he will spend will come back to him many 
times over. 


TWO SPECIAL OFFERS: 





Leading American Educators. 
Ten Portraits, mounted ready to frame in portfolio, of Barnard, 
Butler, Parker, Soldan, Harris, Hall, Eliot, Dewey, James, Mann. 
Price, $1.00 net. 








Pick’s Memory Culture. 
A new book, by a leading exponent of scientific memory training, 
worth its weight in gold to every one who has to pass examinations. 
Price, $1.00 net. 





A choice of either sent free for a limited time to mew subscribers sending the subscription price of THE JOURNAL (2.00) direct to the 


office. Address the publishers, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St, New York. 





** 3x x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS *« * 3 ** 


School Entertainment Katalog. 


The cream of this literature. 700 books— 
ever 150 new ones listed and described 
this year. Free. 


Teachers’ Katalog. 
144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. 
The most complete list of books for teachers, 
teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. 


New Century Katalog. 


A descriptyve list of pedagogical books and 
teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 1700 
best bocks listed, classified,many described 

A unique katalog—none other published. 
Send 2c. stamp. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6G CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St.. NEW YORK. 











